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h o ments (in some cases they are much the reverse),| choir as a cathedral organ commonly is, and 
t il er but that the sounds have space to develop and being between choir and congregation would 

+ blend together into a total effect, in which any | be equally audible to both. It is best, how- 
little roughnesses and inequalities of individual ever, not to place it close against an outeide 
a ea “i = icp Tar the fashion- | wall; still less, as is often done, between two, or 

» Which seems to be adopted by ar-| even three, outsi 

VOL. XXVII.—No, 1394, chitects with one consent, and at rec tomperatare nana Aes pe tiga ya 
custom, of placing the organ in a sort of recess| mechanism of an organ. In heated air the 
adjoining the chancel, called the “ organ- | pipes sound sharp; in a colder air flat: conse- 
chamber,” is positively the very worst plan | quently no large gas corona should be placed 
Notes on Church that could be adopted. There is generally | near the organ, unless it be so high above it as 











é & roof close over the top of the pipes, so/ not to affect the air immediately around the 
Organs that all the sound is driven down again | pipes, otherwise the result will be that the organ 
cate the moment it is produced; and the tones of may be in perfectly good tune at the morning 


ERTAINLY the most'| the louder stops, especially of the “ reed ” class, | service, and ont of tune at the evening service 
Proper and advanta-|which are intended to be heard at a due| when the gas is lighted ; the larger pipes which 
geous method of placing | distance, bombard the ears of those near them | rise into the stratum of heated air of course 
in & church so large/in a most disagreeable manner, while from those feeling its effect in a different ratio from the 
and important & piece | farther off the whole effect is deadened by the | smaller ones. Every precantion should be taken 
of farniture (if it may interposition of a wall or a massive pier; and|to prevent damp from getting to the instra- 
not be rather called an | as the organ-chamber is always put close to the | ment, and to neutralise as much as possible the 
erection) as the organ, | choir seats, the organist has only a choice of | effect of atmospheric changes, which is some- 
so that the different | evils: he must either play so loud as to be very | times disastrous. The internal mechanism is of 
desiderata of safety to | distressing to the ears of his choristers,in order |a more delicate description than most persons 
the instrument, ade-|to be heard in the church; or, if he “ aggra- | who have not had to do with organs are at all 
quate dispersion of the | vates his voice” so as not to incommode them, | aware. It consists mainly of carefully-finished 
sound, and satisfactory | his accompaniment will probably be inaudible to | woodwork ; and the connexion between the keys 
architectural effect, may | the congregation. On acoustic grounds, the old and the valves or “ pallets” which admit the 
be equally provided for west-end gallery, when not placed too high up, | wind to each pipe is effected by long strips of 
and attained, is,or ought was far better than the organ-chamber in vogue wood called “trackers,” of a section of about 
to be,an important point | at present. Then this chamber is almost always } in. by } in. Under the influence of cold, of 
for the consideration of made too small for the convenient arrangement | course, these, when of any length, contract, as 
church architects. Un- | of a large organ; consequently, not only are | many an unfortanate organist knows who comes 
fortunately the archi- | the pipes crowded together in the detrimental 'to his church on a frosty morning and finds half 
tect too often gets over the difficulty by simply manner before mentioned, but the mechanism | a dozen notes “ciphering” (i.c., speaking with- 
letting it alone. He knows that there is to be has also to be fitted in so closely that scarcely | out being asked), the pallets having been pulled 
an organ placed in the church which he is any room can be left for the ready inspection of open by the shrinking of the trackers. As to 
designing (unless it be for one of those sects every part of it, which is absolutely necessary if damp, a very little of that will throw the whole 
who hold “all such as handle the harp and the | the organ is to be kept in proper order, but is | mechanism out of working order, the swelling of 
organ ” in reprobation), but he contents himself in the case of many church-organs next to | the wood causing the action t> bind in various 
with marking off a certain space on the plan as an impossibility, in consequence of the close places. These hints will sufficiently indicate 
“ organ-chamber,” or “organ-gallery,” as the | packing which has been resorted to in order to | the necessity of providing for the safety of the 
case may be, without any inquiry as to the space | fit them into the meagre space allotted. Proper ‘instrament against damp and barometrical 
required for the instrument, or the conditions tuning is also rendered much more difficult, as|change. If necessarily placed against outside 
under which it will sound most effectively ; and | very often some of the pipes cannot be got at | walls, these should be built with a cavity. The 
it is generally not till the church is completed without displacing others, which should never | organ should not be near an outer door, and any 
that the unhappy organ-builder, who may have be the case ; for, in addition to the loss of time, | window that may be in close contiguity to it 


been commissioned to place a large and valuable | it is very bad for the instrument that the pipes | should be double glazed. Provision should also 


instrument in it, discovers that he is restricted | should be handled and pulled about in this be made for a small gas-stove, either close to the 
to @ space quite inadequate for the convenient fashion. organ, or, what is better, inside it, by which the 
arrangement of his mechanism, and a position | The one advantage of the “ chamber” system | temperature can be regulated and adjusted, and 
where the finest effects of his instrument will be over the gallery is that it brings the organ near | which will also serve to counteract the effects of 
muffled or distorted, and where even the safety the floor, which is always a gain to its effect, as | a damp atmosphere in rainy weather. 
of its delicate mechanism may be seriously the sound travels very much upwards, and the| As to the architectural design of the organ, 
endangered. And considering that a good organ | larger pipes, too, gain great additional sonority people will follow their own predilections ; bat 
costs a large sum of money, and when put up is when in contact with the floor of the building, | it may be observed that the design of the organ 
expected to last a long time (according to the! which then becomes to them very much what | may be made to harmonise with the general de- 
German builders, a first-class organ, under proper | the body of a violoncello is to the strings. Those sign and plan of the building to a far greater 
care, should last four hundred years), it would | who have to place an organ in an organ-chamber | extent than is usually the case, if the subject be 
be well if architects would give a little more already built will find it an advantage to ex-|made a matter of forethought instead of after- 
consideration to the subject. cavate as low as may be done with safety,| thought. Indeed, if the precise contents of the 
With regard to the best acoustic conditions | cementing the bottom and sides below the ground | organ can be determined on beforehand, it may 
for an organ, the most important are that the | line; the bellows will then go into the space thus| even be made to appear as an integral part of 
pipes should not be too much crowded together | formed, and the pipes above can stand pro-/| the edifice, standing on a surbase of stone or 
internally, and that the organ should have as! portionately lower, and thus have a better chance | marble, or stone with marble shafts or dressings. 
much free space all round and over it as possible.| of speaking out. The best position for the|It has become customary to use the larger dia- 
If, for economy of space, the pipes are densely | organ, both acoustically and architecturally, |pason pipes asthe principal constituent of the 
packed, the sound of those at the back has to/ would, in fact, be on the floor at the west end, | “front,” and this is certainly the cheapest way 
struggle outward through a formidable barrier, | where it could be designed, if necessary, in two|of producing an effective appearance ; but it is 
besides that there is danger of the pipes inter- | towers at each side of the west window, the lower | not altogether without its drawbacks, as the 
fering with one another's sound, “sympathis-| portion in the centre under the window. In a/ pipes in this case, instead of standing in their 
ing,” as the organ-builders term it. And if the| church where the singing was intended to be| natural position on the soundboard, have to be 
organ is bored up in @ confined recess, the effect | entirely congregational, this would be the best |“ conveyanced off,” as it is termed, the wind 
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will be not only to muffle and obstruct the sound, 
but to destroy the balance and proportion of the 
different parts. This will be particularly felt 
with the louder stops, those pipes which happen 
to be near the front will be heard harshly, and 
with undue prominence, while others at the back 
of the recess will be comparatively lost. It is 
only when an organ has a large space round it, 
plenty of breathing-room, that a really grand 
effect can be obtained from it; and the reason 
nearly all cathedral organs sound fine is, not 
that they are a very superior class of instra- 


position on all grounds. But where there is a| being taken to them by supplementary tubes 
choir it seems imperative that they should be at | called “conveyances,”—a plan which naturally 
the east end in sight of those whom they are to| renders the pipe less prompt in speaking, and 
lead, and equally imperative that the organ| increases the chance of leakage of the wind 
should not be far from them. In this case we| before reaching the pipe. Whenever the pipes 
would place the organ in the transept, if not aj are so used, the larger ones should be placed at 
very deep one; or, if there be no transept, against | the sides, and the smaller ones in the contre, as 
the south wall of the nave, on the floor if possible ;| they are thus nearer their “wind,” and re- 
or, if seat-room be valuable, in a hanging gallery | quire shorter conveyances ; for the system of 
against the wall, placed no higher than is just | arranging pipes on the soundboard is —— 
necessary to keep it out of the way of the congre-| (except in very small organs) to place the 








gation. In neither case would it be so far from the | large pipes at either end alternately, the 
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low C standing at the extreme left, the “C 
sharp” at the extreme right, D on the left, “ E 
fiat” on the right, and so on, the smallest being 
in the centre. Were the pipes arranged on the 
sound-board in the order in which they sound, 
all the large pipes forming the bass placed at 
one end, the effect would be to suck away all 
the wind from the little pipes at the other end. 
At the same time care must be taken, in arrang- 
ing the front pipes, not to bring the smaller 
centre ones too close over the head of the player, 
as the wind, passing over the lip of the pipe, 
produces a whistling and hooting, when in close 
proximity to the ear, which becomes an intolera- 
ble nuisance in pipes from about 4 ft. length 
downwards, besides preventing the player, when 
he is using those pipes, from hearing the other 
portions of his instrament, and knowing pro- 
perly what he is doing. We have known cases 
in which it has been found necessary, after the 
organ was built, to put up a very unsightly pro- 
jecting screen over the head of the organist, in 
order to shut ont fram him the noise of the 
diapason pipes in front, Besides the large metal 
pipes which are commonly made use of orna- 
mentally, the architect may avail himself of the 


blotting-paper ; all the outlines are blurred and 
confused. ‘The position of the instrament should 
be calculated for a perfectly clear definition of 
all the sounds that issue from it. 





THE SLADE ENGRAVINGS AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue British Museum, on re-opening, after its 
very brief and well-earned “close time,” pre- 
sents its visitors with three important additions 
to its visible treasures. Of these, the most im- 
posing, at all events in point of magnitude, is 
the collection of antique marbles ;—alas ! for the 
most part fragmentary, from the famous mauso- 
leum, or sepulchral monument of Mausolus, in 
Caria, which is now being arranged in the hall 
adjoining that occupied by the Elgin marbles. 
The second is the very rich collection of Arabic 
and Venetian glass, lamps, pottery, gems, and 
cognate objects, forming part of the bequest of 
the late Felix Slade, which is to be found near 
the cases containing the objects collected by Sir 
William Temple, in the Vase and adjoining 
rooms. The third, to which we propose to in- 





large square wooden pedal pipes, which are) 
generally placed at the extreme opposite sides of 
the instrument, and may, if panelled, painted, | 
or otherwise decorated, form an appropriate 

side finish to the case. In the great organ at 

St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, the late Mr. Cocke- | 
rill availed himself of these wooden pipes in a 

triking manner, placing the largest of them, 

with ornamental heads, in a semicircle round the 

back of the instrument, where they form the best 

feature in a design otherwise a good deal wanting 

in unity and simplicity. We are decisively of the. 
opinion, too, that where the pipes are used in 
the front design, some kind of decorative finish 

should crown them and conceal their tops: the 

prevalent fashion of leaving them to stand 
nakedly up, a row of cylinders truncated at. 
different lengths, is simply a barbarism ; and so 
also is the habit of splashing them over with all 

manner of colours like a display of fireworks. 
Indeed, if the diapason pipes are made with a_ 
good proportion of tin, they will often have the | 
best effect if left unpainted, and with merely a/ 
little well-considered decoration round the mouth 
of each pipe. 

The complacent manner in which the “ organ- 
chamber ” arrangement has been accepted is due 
perhaps partly to the fact that a large proportion 
of ehurch organs are now turned out in a sort of 
wholesale fashion, of no great size, and of such 
similar arrangement and make that a chamber 
that will do for one of these regulation organs 
will do for any of them ; indeed, one very large 
firm has been accused of making its smaller 
church organs in lengths of 300 ft. at a time, 
and cutting off as much as is wanted by each 
customer; and country churches, too, have been | 
overrun with things called “ Scudamore” organs, 
consisting of one keyboard and three or four sets 
of whistles,—things which are the abomination 
of desvlation, standing where they ought not. 
It should be remembered that an organ is. 
really nothing unless it attains a con-| 
siderable size, and that every properly- | 
laid out large organ will have, or should have, | 
its own individuality, and ita own peculiar’ 
characteristics, which require to be duly provided | 
for. In the case of an organ standing free | 
against a west end or transept wall, it is well 
not to spread the instrument ont laterally to too 
great an extent, as the two sides will be un- 
equally heard by those in its vicinity. It is 
possible, at a little extra expense, to place the 
keyboard so that the organist may sit with his 
back to the instrument and facing the choir ; the 
“ tracker” movement being carried under his feet. 
The mechanism requires a little extra care, but 
the advantage of the player being able to see 
those whose singing he is accompanying and 
supporting, is obvious. All curtains and stuff 
hangings near the instrument are disadvan- 
tageous, they tend to absorb the sound. On the 
other hand, in a large edifice, curtains and such 
things dispersed about the building have a 
beneficial effect in deadening and reducing the 
echo; the dresses of the congregation conduce 
to the same effect. It is an absurd superstition 
with those who do not know much about the 
matter, that the effect of an organ is improved 
by anu echo in the building. On the contrary, 
there is no instrument to which the absence of 
any marked echo is so important. The sound of 
an elaborate piece of music played on an organ 
in a place with a redundant echo, is rather like 





duction on paper. 


:  Comus.” 





the effect of a pen-and-ink drawing made on 


troduce our readers, is the small but highly | 
valuable collection of engravings, also bequeathed | 
by Mr. Slade, which are admirably exposed to 
public view on a dozen screens, in the King’s 
Library. 

The historic progress of the art of engraving 
is represented by the prints here grouped 
together in a very striking and instructive 
manner. The catalogue is not yet prepared, 
and the great defect of most public exhibitions, 
—the absence of well-digested and really in- 
structive labels,—is a sad drawback on the value 
of this exhibition to the public in general. We 
trust that the catalogue will be so drawn up as 
to give the fullest reliable information with 
regard to each engraving (which may be done in 
but few lines), and that extracts from this docu- 
ment may be affixed, in the form of printed 
labels, in each instance. There are rather more 
than 350 engravings, of the Italian, Dutch, 
German, and English schools, commencing with 
proofs from some of those early nielli which 
appear to have been the grandfathers of all 
modern incision on metal with a view to repro- 
Such, indeed, was not the 
object of the workers in niello, who in fact did little 
more than transfer to the more appropriate 
medium of metal the method of pictorial repre- 
sentation, by a mixture of incision and coloura- 
tion, which is as old as the Theban tombs, and 
which had been gradually brought to so high a 
state of perfection by the Etrurian, the Magna. 
Grecian, and the Grecian potters. But the 
admirable sharpness and beauty of the proof 
that can be “ pulled” on paper from a fine niello 
is evident from an examination of some of the 
specimens in the first case. In one, a female 
figure is seated in a chair, and beset by a rabble 
rout of satyrs and dancing figures, recalling the 
description given by Milton of the Lady in 
Another is an Arabesque design, in- 
cluding masks, satyrs, and griffins, of extreme 
delicacy and freedom of touch. 

Italian art is but poorly represented in the 
collection. The name of Baldo Baldini is one 
of the earliest that occurs. There is a group 
attributed to Andrea Mantegna,—a portion of the 
triumphal procession on the Arch of Titus, com- 
memorating the capture of Jerusalem,—which, 
though somewhat rough and hurried in drawing, 
and especially in shading, has all the character- 
istic dignity and life of the master in question. 
Of Mare Antonio Raimondi we have a noble 
design of David, with his sling in his hand, and 
the head of the fallen Goliah. A pendant to 
this fine engraving may be selected from the 
classical subjects of the same artist, in a grace- 
fal standing figure of Apollo with his lyre. There 
is @ very careful and, apparently, truthful por- 
trait, in profile, of Michelangelo, by Giulio 
Bonasone, in which the dilapidated bridge of the 
great sculptor’s nose (the foul handiwork, ac- 
cording to Benvenuto Cellini, of that same 
Torregiano who executed the monument of King 
Henry VII. at Westminster) is disastrously 
apparent. An extremely spirited battle-piece, 
by Marco Dente da Ravenna, is another 
admirable product of the Italian school of 
engravers. 

German artists, working either in their own 
country or in England, have contributed more 
copiously to the collection, and it can hardly be 
disputed that the finest, as well as the most 
numerous, specimens bequeathed by Mr. Slade 


attention of the student will be arrested by a 
group by Martin , beavias the mono. 
gram M + 8, representing Christ the Virgin, 
each wearing a lofty and overshadowing crown, 
with a sort of window interposed between them, 
filled by a glory of angels. The death of the 
Virgin, a quaintly crowded, but very boldly 
designed picture, is also marked by the same 
signature. The Madonna lies on a large bed,— 
a four-post bed, it ought to have been, but two 
of the posts are omitted,—and one of the curtaing 
at the foot is looped up to the tester, in order to 
leave room for the twelve apostles, who crowd 
around the moribund figure. The Virgin's face 
is, in accordance with the Romish tradition as to 
her actual age, far more youthful than is general] 
represented to be the case at 20 late @ period, 
comparatively speaking, in her life. St. John 
the Divine is placing a taper of formidable 
dimensions in her hands. Another large taper 
is fixed on a pricket candlestick nerr the foot of 
the bed. The apostles are all , and 
clad in the monastic garb. One holds a 
tremendous processional or pastoral cross. Two 
are reading prayers out of an illaminated missal. 
One is coming in to the apartment with a bronze 
sceaw, or bucket, in his hand, the attachment of 
the handle of which is adorned with a goat's 
head and horns in relief. The expression of 
grief and reverence on the face of one of the 
apostles, probably intended for Peter, which is 
turned towards the spectator, to the left of the 
picture, is wonderfully real and impressive. 
Near this crowded scene should be observed a 
single figure of a crowned female with an open 
book in her hand, adorned with floating hair, of 
extremely delicate execution. A companion to 
this engraving may be found in that of a female 
bearing a scutcheon, on which is blazoned a 
salient horse. There is mae descent = 
, bearing the monogram M + §, in whi 

rf pete angels are clinging to the shoots of a 
palm tree, in order to weigh down the clusters 
of dates and bring them within the grasp of 
Joseph. J 

A most extraordinary mixture of piety and of 
heraldry, or rather an attempt to bring before the 
mind the incidents of the Passion under the 
disguise of the science of blazonry, bears the 
monogram C , 8, and is attributed to “ the master, 
of 1466.” An eseutcheon, bearing the instru- 
ments of the passion, is borne up by supporters 
of no less dignity than the Saviour and the 
Virgin, aided, after a manner not altogether 
unfamiliar to the French heralds, by the four 
Evangelic beasts. The Paschal Lamb and the 
sacramental chalice are depicted below, in the 
place occupied in English blazonry by the 
seroll for the motto. The eagle and the angel 
appear above the supporters, the winged bull 
and winged lion below them. The royal helmet 
(in Continental heraldry it is not ordinarily 
placed fall face, as in English representations of 
the crest of a sovereign) is enwreathed by 3 
crown of thorns, and bears, as a crest, a dextro- 
cheir, or arm with the thumb and ae one 
fingers extended, in the form peculiar to 
of giving the sacerdotal benediction. The 
wafer, charged with a cross, is behind this open 
hand. It may be remarked, en passant, as not 
generally known, that the badge of the Jewish 
priests, or what Christian heraldry would call 
the crest of the family of Cohen, is a pair of 
hands joined as if in prayer or in benediction. 

Two figures in clouds to the right and left, in 
the corners above the group, are altogether non- 
heraldic. The shield is made to assume the 
appearance of some of those crowded and paltry 
Italian coats of arms on which the severe taste 
of French heraldry works with so much contempt. 
The cross, occupying the centre, quarters the 
field. On the dexter are to be seen the spear, 
the ladder, the kerchief of St. Veronica, with 
the miraculous portrait and the scourges. On 
the sinister, are the hammer, the nails, the 
pillar, the rods, the reed and a bucket or 
sceau, and three heads in profile, one surrounded 
by a nimbus. 

A remarkable plate, by Israhel von Meilman, 

ts the delivery to Judas by the High 

Priest of the thirty pieces of silver, the price of 
blood. The scene appears to be laid in the 
Temple, but the artist commits the strange out- 
rage on a well-known peculiarity of Jewish 
custom of making the traitor ancover his head 
before the priests. He is removing his cap with 
a sort of cringing, clumsy, bow. A pricket 
candlestick does duty in the sanctuary, and a 
tabernacle or ark, something similar to that 
made use of in Jewish is inscribed in 





are thus of German origin. Among these the 


front, with some very -looking letters, 
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which, however, on inspection, turn out to be 
neither the equare Hebrew character familiar to 
the Oriental scholar, nor the Phoenician, still to 
be found at Nablous. In the distance is repre- 
sented the scene in the garden. 

Near this quaint but striking engraving, is 
an entombment, by Albrecht Glockenton, in 
which ‘seven take part, one of whom, 
with his back partly turned towards the specta- 
tor, has a pair of pincers stuck in his girdle. 
The expression of grief in the countenance of 
one of the Maries is very truthful and touching. 
In the extreme distance, on a low, bleak hill, a 
cross, with a ladder reared against it, stands out 


From this homily of Callot we to the 
sordid and vulgar life which David Danie and 
Adrian van Ostade have rendered immortal. 
Twenty-eight engravings illustrate the works of 
Rembrandt. There is the well-known appear- 
ance of the angels to the shepherds, and the 
flight of the terrified rustics from the “ globe of 
circular light.” Then follows the honour paid 
to Mordecai, by a grotesque and disconsolate 
Haman. A fine engraving of a man giving a 
sheaf of arrows to a youth recalls the story of 
David and Jonathan. Next is the hospitality of 
Abraham, in which the low Dutch character 
given to the glorious angel guests, one of whom 


the background by the pointed wings 
attendant ; <2 “ 
From the school of Rembrandt we pass to a 
screen containing twelve engravings, which even 
when seen together with so many specimens of 
unusual excellence in the art, assert au unques- 
tioned superiority in certain details of execution. 
In the whole collection there are no prints which 
so much resemble paintings,— which have so 
much the effect of actual colour,—as those of 
Johan Georg Wille. Most of those here dis- 
played are too familiar to all amateurs of en- 
graving to need description. “The Satin Gown,” 
“The Boy blowing Bubbles,” “The Tricoteuse,” 





from the murky horizon. is positively bald, can only be termed disgusting. | “The ing,” “ i : 
The grand name of Albrecht Diirer is illus- Tie chant j Rrra pre. be applied ion se a Feidiegar” "Tae" Masa ‘Party, Te 
trated by twenty-eight engravings, including | in which Barabbas is made the central figure, a Fiddler,” “The Madonna with the Bambino,” 
some of the most famous and well-known of the | low vulgar ruffian, standing in relief against the “Tne Girl with a Sparrow,” “ The Schoolmaster ” 
productions of this vigorous artist. Among these | dark shadow of a doorway, with Pilate, attired and “ The Old Woman with a Tulip,” are here,— 
are the celebrated pair of scatcheons, one dis-|in a voluminous and spirally-formed turban, ‘no one of them representing a truly noble or 
playing a lion, with a cock for the crest, which | and bearing a long rod, on the one hand, and beautiful subject, and yet each unsurpassable 
does all but crow, and the other, adorned by a| HIM, to whom the people preferred Barabbas,on in its method of rendering the subject unforta- 
skull, and held by a richly-draped female, to | the other. nately chosen by the artist. 
whom a weird and goblin old man, with ashock| Pilate’s wife is visible at a window. The The name of Thomas Cecil! is annexed to a 
of twisting and curling hair that is & picture in | figures and faces of some of the rabble are very fine portrait of the Black Prince, which has 
itself, is offering very pressing attentions, not, it characteristic. It is impossible to look at thie, every appearance of being an accurate likeness. 
would seem, altogether invita Minerva. A little and indeed at many other of Rembrandt’s groups, It bears a strong resemblance to the more 
group of three boys, playing on musical instru- | without coming to the conclusion that this great generally known features of the martial 
ments, almost recalls the amorini of Il Fiamingo. | colourist came to grief in his drawing in a man- | Edward III. We are told that the impressions 
The extraordinary design, now well known by its | ner not uncommon in the case of children when “ are to be sold by Roger Daniel at ye Angel in 
multiplication by photography, of the mounted first using the pencil—namely, making the head, Lombard Street,” and informed further that— 
Knight and Death (the origin of the tale of | and upper part of the figure, so much too large for | 
“ Tristram ee! represented a! a very fine the space there is to occupy, that the legs have a Bw _ terror < Lae Spits es pe ne won 
impression. emptation, and the appearance large parenthesis cut out of their dimensions, | eRe ees RES Coane, 
to St. Hubert of the miraculous stag, popes aa the figures are squattened not as Dutchmen rer to Secoc gues lect. mom ot - 
the most beautiful specimens of this valuable are squat, but with the impossible proportions | ' 
series. A little frieze of amorini, marked with ‘of ill-designed dolls. A youth bearing the ewer, Five English portraits, by Simon, Crispyn, 
the monogram J. B., should be compared with of water to wash the hands of Pilate, and several and Willelm van der Passe, occupy the next 
the three little musical lovelets of the German other figures, require holes to be sunk in the screen. One, by the second of these artists, of 
master. |pavement of the perron to accommodate their Queen Elizabeth, with the motto, Poswi Deum 
Wenceslaus Hollar has executed a Dance of feet—if they are to be supposed to have feet adjutorem meum, and the legend, giving the date 
Death, the delicacy of the execution of which at all. lof her death in the artificial form, mortua anno 
may be advantageously compared with the bold,| Again, we have the engraving of Philip and MIserICorDI x (the large letters signifying the 
firm touch of Kaulbach. From the arabesque the Eunuch, one of the same grotesque illustra- year), should be compared with a finer and 
framework which surrounds each scene the little tions of sacred story. An engraving of a solitary younger portrait, by an anonymous artist. A 
series appears to have been designed to illus- tree, shown dark against a light background, portrait of James I, dated 1621, with Prince 
trate a book. The first plate represents the gives the wonderful chiaroscuro, in which Charles standing by, by Willelm van der Passe, 
Temptation. In the next, which is the Ex-| Rembrandt was altogether unrivalled, without is very noteworthy, and gives an admirable 
pulsion from Eden, one skeleton is making an the countervailing coat of proportion that cha- physiognomical study of the vain and cruel 
unwelcome companion, running side by side with ' racterises most of his figures. There is an ad- pedant, with signs of hope and promise in his 
Adam and Eve, while a second, brimfull of mirable scene of a man giving alms to two ill-fated heir. Robert White has engraved 
delight at the prospect of a rich harvest for the beggars and a child, a fine impression of the George, Earl of Cumberland, K.G., with his 
scythe of Death, is at the same time dancing Alchemist, and by far the finest work of the armour, and even the handle of his lance, pow- 
before the group, and playing merrily on the series, a portait of the artist himself, at a period dered with gold stars. W. Hole has produced a 
fiddle,—appropriate music for that wild march! of life intermediate between those which date fine figure of a knight holding a rod or pole, as 
In the third plate the same rueful visitor takes the two portraits in the National Gallery. if about to strike at a mark. The large folio- 
a part in the tilling of the earth by the sweat of The names of Van de Velde, Antony Waterloo, sized portrait of George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
the brow of man, while Eve sits by, tending her Theodore Stoop, Nicolaas Berchem, Joannes ingham, with flowing hair, and profasely-struug 
bouncing children, and industrious in the use of Breughel, are all illustrated by fine specimens of collar of pearls, by Willelm Jacob Delff, is 
distaff and spindle. Then follows, with the the art of the engraver. Antony Vandyk, among positively superb. 
motto “ Moriatur Sacerdos magnus Josue,” the some superb etchings, or half-printed engravings,| The eleven engravings by W. Hogarth do not 
approach of Death to a throned figure, wearing which are by far the most noticeable works in include the best productions of that artist. 
the triple Papal crown. Cardinal Death, duly | the collection, has a curious portrait of Titian Among them are the well-known portraits of 
hatted, stands near among other ecclesiastics. and a Lady, illustrated by an Italian verse, Wilks and of Lord Lovat, High Life, the Times 
“ Percutiam pastorem” applies tothe visitof Death which it will better suit English decorum to (in 1762), and the four plates of the Election. 
to a bishop. ‘Woe to him who justifies the leave untranslated. We have passed by the There is a fine portrait of Bishop Hoadley, by 
wicked for a reward” is illustrated in a method names of Lucas van Leyden, of Ieronimus Wieser, Bernard Baron, and we then come to the admi- 
for which the Congregation of the index would and of Heinrich Goltzius, the latter of whom has rable mezzo-tinto engravings of the most cele- 
have shown master Hollar small consideration, | executed a very fine head of King Henry IV. of ‘brated portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
had he given them the chance, by a cardinal France ; and the second, one of that great king’s are for the most part the work of John Raphael 
selling apardon. “ Princeps induitur merore” is evil genius, Henrietta de Balzac d’Autringues. Smith. Among these are the Honourable Mrs. 
the motto to the message of Death to Hezekiah.| Among the engravings of Wenceslaus Hollar Stanhope, Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton (a 
“ Woe to those who walk in pride,” and to the | are two which possess unusual interest for our child feeding fowls), and the Banished Love. 
“women who are at ease,” are two other ex-| readers. One of them is a view of London in| Roxalana is evgraved by Dunkarton ; the Straw- 
amples of the unwelcome intrusion of the grisly 1644, with the Gothic nave and tower of St.| berry Girl, and Barbara, Countess of Coventry, 
visitor. The plumed head of a figure on the last | Paul’s Cathedral, bereft of its eighty-fathom | by Thomas Watson. 





plate of the series is as imposing as that of the 
King in the Contes Drolatiques. 

With the grim satire, and delicate workman- 
ship of Hollar, may be compared the figures of 
a not altogether dissimilar series, that of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, by Jacques Callot. It is pain- 
ful to be compelled to add that most of these 
highly improper personifications are made to 
look rather attractive than otherwise. Invidia, 
indeed, with a snake in her bony grasp, and a 
filthy dog at her feet, and a microscopic devil in 
the air tugging at her hair, is disgusting. 
Avaritia, with a bloated toad and a money-bag, 
ig not much better. Jra, with sword and shield, 
and a lion for attribute, is spirited enough. 
Gula, attended by a gluttonous hog, bearing a 
bottle cased in wicker, and a cup, is attended, 
like her sisters, by a flying little devil. Pigritia, 
is reposing on an ass, which is also reposing, and 
is attended by a seated demon. Superbia has a 
mirror and a peacock, with a flying minister of 
Evil; and Lueuria is a beautiful female, scantily 
draped, with a sparrow on her fist, a goat by her 
side, and a familiar imp gently combing one of 
her long and floating locke, 





spire, rising proudly over the City, the bridge 
laden with horses, and furnished with two draw- 
bridge openings, and forty-four other churches, 
palaces, and buildings of importance indicated 
by numerical references. The designer of the 
view, which is one of great historic interest, 
addresses his purchasers in verse, concluding,— 


“ London, the glory of Great Britaine’s Ile, 
Behold her Landskep here, and tru Pourfile,” 


The companion print is one of the interior of 
the Royal Exchange, which is filled by a dispro- 
portionately numerous crowd. 

We must not omit to mention a pair of 
engravings by the same artist, bearing the date 
1651, in one of which is represented King 
Richard II., meekly kneeling on his knees, while 
to his left stand St. Edmund, with an arrow in 
his hand, Edward the Confessor, holding a ring, 
and John the Baptist, whose raiment of camel’s 
hair contrasts with the royal robes of his brother 
saints. In the pendant is represented the 
Madonna, accepting the prayers of the king ; the 
most noticeable feature in the design being the 
dense and lofty palisade which is formed in 


King Charles I1., Fairfax (spelt Farfax), Sir 
William Paston and Lady Paston, are fine por- 
traits, engraved by William Fairthorne, cir. 
1659. The last case contains vignettes by 
Bartolozzi. 

It will be seen that the collection is one of 
great artistic and historic value. It should be 
added that one great characteristic of the series 
is the rare excellence of almost every print. 
None but good copies appear to have been pur- 
chased. The mounting, in simple cardboard 
mounts, with the engraver’s name alone dis- 
tinctly printed, is worthy of the engraving, and 
the plain locked case allowed to each evgraving 
leaves nothing to desire in the way of pre- 
servation and accessibility. The Museum is 
to be congratulated on this great acquisition ; 
and so is the public. 





Holborn Viaduct. — The New Viaduct is 
now open for foot passengers. It will be for- 
mally opened by her Majesty on the 6th of 





November, together with Blackfriars Bridge. 
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BRADFORD TOWNHALL COMPETITION. 


Tne authorities in Bradford have at length 
been seized with the townhall mania that has 
raged with such virulence of late years, in this 
part of England especially. They made a stub- 
born resistance against the malady approaching 
a crisis, but it at length got the mastery, and, 
as we now see, has broken out in an architec- 
tural rash, that will lead to a heavy doctor’s 
account, and, we hope, a good condition of things 
afterwards. The patients seem anxious to stipu- 
late as to the amount of the medicine bill, but we 
fear that, as is often the case in such archi- 
tectural eruptions or surface diseases, they will 
be liable for something more than they pro- 
pose to pay. It is quite time, too, that the 
corporation got through this “liability of 
youth,” for the longer it is delayed the more 
dangerons, that is, expensive, it becomes. Her 
sisters, Leeds, Halifax, Rochdale, Chester, &c., 





have pulled throngh with comparative ease ; 
while Manchester, who waited so long, has had 


even for the small hospital at Rotherham, a 
quarter, or even a third, of the number put in 
an appearance. The cause of their “ backward- 
ness in coming forward” is not to be found in 
the amount of work that is at present inflicting 
the profession, for whatever may be the case as 
to a few of the great guns, the “ minor cannons 
have scarcely a “ shot in their locker.” : 
The corporation having received the designs, 
stowed them away in three rooms, one over the 
other, in an empty building near the intended 
site, known as Gath’s warehouse. The mode of 
arranging the designs, especially those that were 
intended for the prizes, was very good, being 
similar to that adopted at Lincoln’s Inn for the 
“ Law Courts” designs. There was an attempt 
at placing these plans according to their sup- 
posed quality, as the curator informed us that 
those in the top room were scarcely worth look- 
ing at; but in this we certainly cannot agree with 
him. The councillors next proceeded to go 
through the ceremony of selection, which they 
had in all probability done some days or weeks 


to pay dearly now that her time has come. It previous to the receipt of the plans, and straight- 
is the more surprising, too, that Bradford has | way voted the first prize, or the execution of the 
resisted the “soft impeachment,” until the pre- | building, to Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson; the | 
sent moment, as so much good architectural second, or 2001., to Messrs. Milnes & France; 
work has already been done in and around her, and the third, or 1001., to Mr. Samuel Jackson, 
and so much more is promised for the future. all of Bradford. There was a very pretty bit 
Considering the close affinity that exists be-| of innocent by-play at the opening of the sealed | 


tween the Scotch and Yorkshire characters in | envelopes after the announcement of the awards, | 








their love for “ filthy lucre,”’ and intimate know- 
ledge of its full value, a stranger arriving for 
the first time in Bradford is unexpectedly 
gratified to find the streets so well stocked with 
good specimens of architecture. 

Sidney Smith’s remark respecting Scotchmen 
and humour may be very sptly applied to 
Yorkshiremen and art,—something approaching 
the severe character of a surgical operation being 
requisite in both cases, with this difference, 
however, that after the surgeon has done his 
duty on the Yorkshireman, the result will be 
lasting and perfect. 

Either the honour of his town, the desire to 
be considered liberal and wealthy, which in 
America induces so many to submit to double 
taxation by returning theirincome at twice its real 
amount, or the advantage they expect from a 
stately building serving as an advertisement, by 
causing them to be generally talked about, may 
be the motive; but the result is the same, and 
beneficial both to the town and the profession ; 
it should not therefore be too closely examined, 
but the fact itself “ received with thanks.” 

The intentions of the Bradford Corporation to | 











calculated, however, to deceive few, for when | 
the mottoes and names of the first two had been | 
declared, the third design, marked “ Gablet,” | 
was said to have no known aathor. 

The first premiated design, by Messrs. Lockwood 
& Mawson, under the motto, “Let Bradford | 
flourish,” is the most elaborately set forth of any 
in the collection, and is illustrated by six beauti- | 
fully drawn exterior and interior views, coloured 
in sepia with great artistic feeling, and one | 
external view cleverly worked in pen-and-ink. | 





side of the main vestibule, with central stair. 
case leading to the principal floor, and also stairg 
descending to the basement. On the opposite side 
of the central doorway lie the superin. 
tendent, superintendent of fire brigades, sca. 
venging nuisance, and hackney-coach offices, 
there terminating the Market-street front. 

Proceeding coe. the toe of the boot, facing 
New-street, to Chapel-lane, we find in the 
centre the entrance to the municipal offices, 
which leads into a spacious hall, on the opposite 
side of which, facing the entrance, is a hand. 
some circular staircase, with columns in front, 
around which the groined ceiling of the main 
corridors sweep. On this stair access may be 
gained either tothe municipal offices on principal 
floor, or to the basement below. Farther on, 
proceeding in the same direction, are placed the 
inspector of weights and measures; beyond him, 
at the corner, and tarning down Chapel-lane, is 
the fire brigade department, and room for 
engines. The remainder of this front is devoted 
to police cells and day-rooms for men. The 
whole of this floor is well arranged, with no un- 
necessary loss of space. The areas, or open 
courts, are spacious, and the corridors well 
lighted and ventilated. 

First or Principal Floor.—The main approach 
to this level is by two easy flights of steps, 
in a spacious vestibule, placed in the centre 
of the Market-street front. Through this an 
entrance-hall is gained, one side of which is 
occupied by the principal staircase, placed uader 
the central tower, that rises to the second floor 


by asingle flight of steps, which branch right and 
left from the first landing. The base of this tower 


hasthesame fault that is said to have lessened the 
chance of Mr. Charlesworth’s design for the Man. 
chester Town-hall, viz., the walls are not suffi. 


ciently thick adequately to support a super- 


structure some 200 ft. high. On the left of this 
staircase-hall a corridor leads to the borough 


The elevations and section, only one longitudinal, | court, and between it and Market - street is 
are executed in brown ink; the sectional portions, placed the mayor’s reception-room, and beyond 
corresponding with the plans, are filled in with | it, in the direction of Leeds-road, the rooms for 
black, a contrast to the brown lines that is too magistrates and their clerks. The space lying 
severe and crude. | between these latter and the Norfolk-street and 

Fortune has treated Bradford much better than | Chapel-lane angle of the site is occupied by the 
might have happened, for the plan that accident borough court (the police parade area being 
has thrown in her way, bon gré mal gré, is one of | underneath, as before described), bounded on 
the best in the collection, both in arrangement |the right by a groined corridor, lighted 
and architecture ; but the fickle lady has taken | from a large internal open area, which gives 
her revenge in the character of the second and access to the court from the municipal erd of 
third designs, which appear to be selected on | the building. The extremity of the borough 
the principles of extremes meeting. The nature | court, opposite to the magistrates’ bench, which 
of the proposed site, as to the advisability of | is next to their rooms before mentioned, is semi- 


build a Town-hall were made public in May last. | adopting which so much has been advanced pro’ circular on plan, and behind it, in the angle of 


About 400 applications for instructions were | 


and con. in the local journals, is very peculiar. | 


the site, comes the public staircase leading to 


received by the town clerk from architects in all| As to its general position and character, it seems | the gallery, over this end of the court. In the 
parts. These rules and requirements were found | suitable on the whole. In shape it resembles | semicircularend of the site, facing Leeds-road,are 
to be so unsatisfactory in many respects that the sole of a boot of the late fashion, the rounded | placed the jary-room, waiting-hall, gained by 


letters of inquiry and explanation passed in | 
great numbers, until at last the different points | 


end or heel facing Leeds-road, and the toe, across 
which a new street will run, Great Horton-road, | 


steps starting from the police entrance-hall, on 
the ground-floor; also, lawyers’, witnesses’, and 


of the instructions were so modified that the the north side Market-street, and the south side | police-officers’ rooms. From the above it will 


competitors were virtually told that they might 
do just as they liked. This was enough '0 raise. 
suspicions in the minds of many, and it was 
further increased by a letter asking architects 
what amount of space they required for the. 
hanging of their drawings, having a number | 
attached to the form to be filled up and returned, | 
thereby affording a clue to the ownership of each | 
design, all being required to appear under motto | 
only. The result of all this was that of the 400 | 
applicants only about thirty were trapped, and 
we shal] see below how effectually their wings 
were afterwards clipped. “In vain is the trap 
set in the sight of any bird;” this has been) 
very markedly illustrated in the present com- | 
petition, as nearly half of the competitors come | 
from London, and others from a still greater 
distance, Leeds and Liverpool being slightly 
represented, but Manchester and Halifax being 
“conspicuous by their absence.” Putting out 
of the calculation the local men, the numbers of 
the competitors increase according to the inverse 
ratio of their proximity to Bradford. The reason 
being that the further they were removed the 
less they knew of the “family feeling” of the 
Bradford “ good folks.” There was an old rule 
that if any thing good chanced it was to be kept 
in the family. What a “happy family” must 
this one be when all the plums are given to its 
own children irrespective of good behaviour. 
This seems still to be in force in the case of 
architectural competitions, although in cases 
such as Government examinations the value of 
patronage has been greatly lessened. 

It is a remarkable fact that such a small per- 
centage of the applicants submitted designs, as 
in the case of Manchester, Bolton, Chester, and 





Chapel-lane and Norfolk-street. 

In addition to the principal plan, which is, 
completely worked out to fit the Gothic design, | 
an alternative for the first floor, showing a} 
different position for the borough court, but not 
nearly so good as the original, is submitted, 
erranged to suit the Classic design, which is as 
inferior to the Gothic as are their respective plans, 
along with some minor revisions of separate 
parts, such as prisoners’ cells, &c. We will, how- 
ever, content ourselves with describing and com- 
menting on the original plan only. 

The basement, although required for little 
more than cellars, is well lighted and convenient, 
with the exception of the entrances, which, 
though forbidden in Market-street, might with 
advantage be more numerous in the remaining 
streets. We may here remark a defect in the 
preparation of the drawingzs, viz., in the colouring 
of the floors, they being all of one tint, instead 
of having the rooms belonging to each depart- 
ment tinted differently from those of another, 
a method that would have greatly assisted in 
reading the arrangement of parts. As to the 
ground floor, the police entrance ia placed in 
the centre of the Leeds-road end, or heel of the 
building, semicircular on plan. From a spacious 
hall open chief clerks, detectives, and district 
surveyors’ and other offices, as well as the parade- 
room for police, placed under the borough court, 
and connected with it by a staircase leading into 
the prisoners’ dock. From this hall a large 
staircase rises, for the use of lawyers, witnesses, 
and others having business in the borough 
court on first floor. Next to these, proceeding 
along Market-street front, we ficd the curator’s 
house, messengers’ and porters’ rooms either 





be seen that the arrangement of this borough 
court is admirable, the magistrates, public, and 
those having business in the court, are all and 
each kept separate and isolated, and unable to 
interfere or tamper with each other,—an impor- 
tant point that has been very little attended to 
by most of the competitors. 

Returning to the principal staircase hall, and 
thence proceeding westward in the direction of 
Great Horton-road, or to the toe of the boot, we 
find the town-clerk’s and borough surveyor’s 
offices with the upper flight of the circular stair- 
case before mentioned. From this end, stretch- 
ing down Chapel-lane, are the water and rate 
offices, with the remainder of this front taken up 
by committee-rooms. 

In the centre of the building adjoining the 
back of the circular staircase, and lighted from 
a large internal court, are the offices of the 
borough accountant,—-a judicious position in 
which to deposit a man whose attention should 
not be distracted from his work. 

We may here remark that we see no necessity 
for planning off the square all the rooms looking 
on to Chapel-lane, with the exception of those 
influenced by the walls of the council-chamber, 
and these even could have easily been altered. 

Second Floor.—Over the principal entrance in 
Market-street is placed the room for receptions 
and assembly of councillors. Three doors lead 
from this into the staircase vestibule, from the 
centre of which a bridge crosses the principal 
staircase to the council-chamber door. Imme- 
diately behind the screen masking this door is the 
mayor’s chair, and in frontof it, arranged ina sem1- 
circle with prolonged ends, are the seats of the 
aldermen, and behind and above them those for 
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councillors. Reporters are provided with a couple 
of tables at the back Mo ge ges 9 a 
the mayor; and the opposite end of the chamber, 
which looks into Chapel-lane, and is segmental 
on plan, is occupied by a gallery; and on either 
side of this are other galleries opening into the 
chamber, and approached from the back corridors. 
The gallery for the public, over the semicircular 
end of the borough court, is gained from this level. 
Two balconies project into the court on either 
side, one in the centre of each wall, and connected 
with the passages. The library, grand jury- 
room, recorder’s room, with those for witnesses 
and lawyers, occupy the space from the centre of 
Market-street front of the building to the Leeds- 
road endofit. The offices for coroner, guardians 
of the poor, and end of council-chamber, make 
their account for the Chapel-lane front. The 
mayor’s private rooms and some minor offices do 
the same for the remaining portion of the Market- 
street and New-street elevations. 

The third floor contains little more than un- 
appropriated rooms. 

Having given our readers a pretty clear view 
of the interior of the building, we expect that 
they will be thereby all the better prepared 
to understand our remarks upon the exterior or 
architectural portions of it. 

The style of the design may be described as 
Early French, with a spice of Northern Italy of | 
the same period in it. 

The beautiful and artistic manner in which the 
drawings are got up would make nearly any style 
“go down ;” it is fortunate, therefore, that the 
one selected is so good as it happens to be. 

The principal elevation in Market-street is 
made up of a central and twoside gablesspringing 
from the level of the main cornice, and bounded 
at the angles by octagonal and engaged turrets 
terminating above in arcaded pinnacles; the 
whole united by facades, composed of six bays 
each. The central feature of this elevation pre- 
sents a wide pointed doorway, with jambs of 
three orders, having attached columns. The arch 
over is moulded, the outer order being enriched 
with radiating diapers. On each side of this 
door are massive pilasters supporting canopies 
containing statues. Above the door, and under 
4 shallow crocketed gable, are three trefoiled 
arches with figures ; and higher up a decorated 
broad band or frieze. 

The windows of the square portion of this 
gable correspond with those of the main facade, 
with the exception of those to the first-floor, 
which are narrower, and contained under gable | 
moulds. A projecting oriel window, of good | 
design, is shown by the perspective view 
in the central pavilion, over the doorway, but 
omitted in the elevations. The gable proper is 
filled up with three pointed and traceried 
windows, the centre one having two lights, with 
three of their miniatures in the apex. 

The proportions of this gable are unpleasant ; 
it is too wide even in the elevations, and would 
appear much more so in execution. The angle 
turrets might with advantage be drawn some 
3 ft. closer together, or the springing of the 
gable raised considerably. 

The ground-floor line of the main facades is 
treated in a plain and massive style, with square- 
headed and shafted coupled windows. Above 
them rans a band of oblong panels containing 
shields. Upon this band rest the main floor 
windows, which are composed of coupled and 
shafted pointed lights, deeply recessed under a 
flat - pointed arch, with broad soffit, springing 
from a broad carved impost or string the depth 
of the foliated caps, under which is a circle with 
@ cinquefoil-cusped opening and diaper work. 
The spandrels of the main arches are in like 
manner filled in with square horizontal diapering, 
having a circle and medallion in the centre. 
Again, another bepanelled band, and then come 
the second-floor windows, which are rather 
plain and small, running in couples, divided 
by recesses of similar outline, and containing 
figures, the whole forming « continuous arcade 
round the entire building,—a convenient arrange- 
ment by which a window that will not “ work 
in” may be changed for a figure that must. 
Where this arcade meets the angle turrets, 
figures are made to cluster round them, one on 
each of the faces. The usual Gothic cornice, 
with arcaded parapet over it, completes the 
whole, allowing for an occasional dormer window 
of two lights, or a first-floor window of tender 
years, under a gablet of its own. 

The semicircular end facing Leeds road is 
like the main fagade, curved to the required 
shape by hydraulic pressure, and suffers from the 








process ; for the great span of the main arches 


planned on such a short radius throws their 
crowns very much in advance of the heunches. 
The construction is bad, and presents the appear- 
ance of a very corpulent man suffering from reple- 
tion. The dormer that occupies the centre of this 
curve is twice the size of the others, and suffers 
in the same way as the portion below, for the 
line of its gable coping has an unpleasant twist 
in it. It is desirable to avoid placing arches 
in a curve, especially those of considerable span. 

The doors in the centre of both the ends of 
this design are poor, and along with the central 
tower and the portions we have before alluded 
to, require reconsideration. The central clock 
tower rises from over the principal staircase. 
Its design is meagre, however much its original 
may be admired. It shoots up like a rocket, with 
a variegated tail, and when the “ pop” comes, a 
heavy machicolated cornice with swallow-tailed 
battlements appears, and the “ bang” produces a 
large open belfry with pyramidal roof. A small 
clock is crammed in somewhere amongst the 
swallow-tailed battlements. It is wonderfal, 
judging from the designs before us, what hazy 
notions architects have as to the proper diameter 
of a clock for a given altitude, scarcely any being 
satisfactory on this point. Probably it is a good 
rale to make a clock face 1 ft. across for every 
10 ft. it is raised above the ground. Many of 
those we speak of would require a telescopes to 
—, and appear more like a watch than a 
clock. 

We must reserve further notes. 








PLYMOUTH GUILDHALL COMPETITION. 


Tue Town Council very properly took pro- 
fessional advice in the selection of designs 
entitled to the offered premiums: Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse was the architect who so assisted 
them, and the first premium has been awarded to 
“Fiat Justitia, ruat Coolum” (Messrs. Alfred 
Norman & Jas. Hine), the second to “ Ich dien” 
(Mr. Charles Foster Hayward), and the third to 
“ Nina,” name unknown. 

We give the referee’s report on the selected 
three :— 

“The first, ‘ Fiat Justitia, ruat Colum,’ proclaims the 
master. A nobly grouped and most picturesque exterior 
expresses the arrangements and purposes of the buildings. 
Guildhall and Courts all assert themselves. The design is 
at once solid and inexpensive ; the richness being confined 
to the parts requiring it. The public entrances to the 
— of all the courts are weil arranged. They lead 

irect to them, and to them only, and thus keep those who 
come to be amused merely, distinct from those who have 
busi to tr ct. There is, also, a commendable 
absence of long corridors in the Assize Courts’ end of the 





| building, which, however, would have been better 1 ft. 


or 2 ft. wider. 

The hall, 112 ft. by 80 ft., exclusive of its apsidal end, 
would make an admirable salle des pas perdus. It is 
covered by a roof of somewhat novel construction, but 
which I think would be successful, both acoustically and 
architecturally ; all the more so, however, if it were kept 
somewhat lower. The courts, 48 ft. by 36 ft. and 46 ft. by 
36 ft., seem to meof about the right size, but would surely 
be egewest if, with the hall, they were reduced in height. 
I think, also, a passage under the Bench in each case would 
be desirable, and that the gallery for the grand jury in the 
Crown Court should be lowered in height. The municipal 
offices are excellent in every respect, though it seems to me 
that beth the council-chamber and the various offices, 
which are drawn 224 ft. wide, could well afford a reduction 
of, say 3 ft. from front to back, thas giving more space to 
the central square, and reducing the cost of the building. 
It would be well, also, if the public had not to come to the 
front of their gallery in the council-chamber in order to 
reach their seats at the back. 

I consider this not only one of the very best, but also 
one of the cheapest designs in the room. In all pro- 
bability it could be erected in its entirety for a sum but 
little exceeding the higher figure named in the instruc- 
tions, The tower, though a striking feature, and from its 
entirely different character, hardly interfering with the 
church, might be omitted without taking so much from the 
composition as would be the case with the towers in some 
of the other designs. The Assize Courts, also, might for 
a time remain unbuilt, without preventing the erection of 
the Guildhall and Police courts, 

In ‘ Nina’ a good plan is embodied in a most artistic 
and admirable design. The author, unlike the author of 
‘ Fiat Justitia,’ who follows the arrangement set forth in 
the lithographed plan furnished to competitors, places his 
principal block of buildings towards Westwell - street, 
with a tower of great beauty in the centre, so placed as 
to come not only opposite the tower of St. Andrew’s 
Charch, but exactly in the line of Union-street, fretees 
so that on approaching from Devonport the main 
thorougbfare would seem to have been made to lead up 
to what would be the most striking architectural orna- 
ment of the town. On the one side of the tower are 
grouped the municipal buildings, and on the other the 
Guildhall. Passing through the tower, you enter a fine 
open space, 180 ft. square, with St. Andrew’s tower, as 
before stated, opposite; the courts on the right, and on 
the left, a space for fature extension. From this side the 
exterior is, if anything, more attractive than from the 
other; and as 8 complete scheme the plan seems to me 
preferable to that of ‘ Fiat Justitia.’ If the arcade to the 
east were dispensed with, more light would be secured to 
the rooms at the back of it, and some expense saved. The 
general public are not, in this design, — entirely to 
themselves as in the design already described, and I think 
some re-arrangement would be needed in the municipal 
offices. The great hall could be made a by omittin 
the ante-rooms, if the mayor’s gallery be dispe 


with, and would average 120 ft. by 60 ft. The cost of this 
scheme would far exceed the sum suggested ; indeed, the 
author himself, to a certain extent, ite it, 

“ The design ‘ Ich dien,’ though not equal to others in 
artistic ability, has the merit of being far less expensive 
than ‘ Nina,’ yet still, in my opinion, likely to cost con- 
siderably more than ‘ Fiat Justitia’—than which, how- 
ever, it contains more extra accommodation. It consists 
of two modest, but effective groups, rather late in style, 
leading up to St, Andrew’s tower, as their common 
centre, to the effect of which this design is, perhaps, more 
subservient than any other. The plans were generally 
excellent in their arrangement. The public hail is of good 
size, and likely to be successful acoustically. The ar- 
rangement for judges (except as to their fireplaces), and 
for the d and petty juries are unexceptionable. There 
should & way under the bench of the Crown Court 
to allow the bar me | access to the Civil Court. The 
bench, however, should not be so far above the floor as 
shown (7 ft. 6 in.), and the galleries in this design 
generally have not sufficient slope to enable those occu- 
pying the back seats to look over those in front. There is 
no van-way into the enclosed space bebind the courts. The 
quadrangle in the centre of the two buildings would be 
spacious, 280 ft. by 108 ft. The elevations, which, as a 
whole, appear to merit favourable mention, would, I think, 
be the better if modified as to their angle turret and 
central gables. The author's calculation as to cost may 
be taken as very reliable. After the three designs thus 
reviewed, I am at some difficulty to continue my selection, 





for the claims of several seem to be nearly equal. Of this 
class, bearing the mottoes ‘ Nota Bene,’ ‘Medio Tutissi- 
mus,’ the fi 14 in a circle, ‘Usui Civium Decori 
Urbium,’ and the designs with the device of a red cross 
within a biack circle, deserve special mention. The author 
of ‘ Nota Bene’ has allowed the Leeds town-hall to guide 
him both as to his plan, and, partially so, to his elevation. 
Still it is not aservile copy. The exterior possesses a simple 
dignity, and the arrangements of the interior are to be 
commended. A few points in the design appeared to me 
to be open to criticism ; for instance, there would be a 
deficiency of light in the great hall, if built as designed. 
This, however, —— be obviated by lightening the win- 
dows on the no side. The means of communicating 
between the hall itself (a noble room of 157 ft. by 67 ft.) 
and the surrounding corridors are insufficient. This also 
might have been easily obviated, as at St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool. The mayor and magistrates would suffer from 
this room being placed behind the screen formed by the 
Westwell-street portico. The cost of executing this de- 





sign will probably exceed the sum named.”’ 


Considerable opposition to the proposed erec- 
tion is manifested by a portion of the ratepayers, 
but they can scarcely shut their eyes to the fact 
that a new Guildhall is necessary, and ought to 
be provided as speedily as practicable. 


S1z,—It seems superfluous to write indignant comments 
upon the many flagrant instances of jobbery under the 
present system of competition, but this instance at 
Plymouth presents so entirely a new feature, that it seems 
worthy of a special line. Professional advice was obtained, 
and then I should say the competitors breathed freely, 
thinking that a// the conditions would be thoroughly con- 
sidered, and an impartial selection made. The instruc- 
tions were not to exceed 25,000/.; but, as usual, showy 
perspectives,—prepared regardless of cost,—were sub- 
mitted. To my great surprise, Mr. Waterhouse (the 
adviser) recommended in his report three of the most 
expensive of the designs, viz., “‘ Fiat Justitia,” “‘ Nina,” 
and “ Ich dien,” and, as though recognising his own error, 
entered in his report a pretty little piece of special 
pleading as an attempt at justifying his peculiar recom- 
mendation. 

He says,—“ I would venture to remark that the clauses 
in the conditions referring to the cost were not such as 
would be interpreted by architects to tie them down 
strictly to the sum specified.” 

In answer, I ne oe the instructions to the 
architects, which are now before me. ‘‘ It is intended that 
the outlay on the foregoing buildings shall mot exceed 
from 20,0002. to 25,0001.” I think most men of business 
would understand that sentence t> mean what it says, and 
it certainly says enough to put such designs as would cost 
60,0002. out of court altogether. I would ask Mr. Water- 
house if he could not make a better design for 60,0002. 
than he can for 25,0007. ? And I hold that it is the duty, 
and most sacred duty, of a professional adviser to a com- 
mittee who select him for their guidance, to set aside all 
thore designs so evidently —— without regard to 
cost, violating, as they do, the first and most important 
condition of the competition, and take into consideration 
only those which can be carried out for about the sum 
stipulated. ; 

Asa rule, one is not surprised at building committees 
(when we remember the class of humanity of which they 
are generally composed) being caught with baits in the 
shape of prettily-prepared perspectives with the chimneys 
omitted, ‘* because they are no ornament;” but when it 
comes to this, and professional men in the position of 
Mr. Waterhouse overlook those who design with besuty 
and build with truth, to recommend those who lack the 
first requisite of an architect, which, in Mr. Ruskin’s 
opinion, is ‘‘to do fine work economically,” we may 
iudeed say, where will this injustice end ? ARGUS. 








ON THE APPLICATION OF SEWAGE. 


Waste not—want not. Words applicable to 
states as well as to individuals, while the amount 
of pauperism is so great, and the means of in- 
creasing the food-producing powers of the 
country is allowed to run to waste, polluting 
our rivers and coasts; while it is possible to 
see ships laden with manures from distant lands, 
beating against a flood of loathsome matter con- 
taining the same elements of productiveness as 
they are burdened with. 

In England produce is consumed from every 

art of the world. To increase the fertility of 
the soil not only are manures imported, bat the 
stores of it accumulated in past ages are now 
ransacked, by which posterity is being im- 





poverished both here and abroad, since the 
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detritus arising from their consumption is thrown 
into the sea, and other lands are unable to 
manure their soils, as the means of doing so are 
sent away to us. 

Although in towns of limited population other 
means may be found of removing detritus with- 
out the aid of water, it is a settled point that 
in all large towus it is impossible to alter the 
present system of drainage; therefore my re- 
marks are confined to the disposal of sewage as 
it is now obtainable, so as to return to the earth 
that which has been taken out of it. 

As yet no method snfficiently economical to 
be practical has been discovered of entirely 
separating sewage so as to render its water 
pure; all methods yet tried having failed to fix 
the salts; the inability to do so causing the sub- 
stance obtained to be of inferior value, and the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION HOUSE, 
SEACOMBE, CHESHIRE. 

Tus building, which has just been completed, 
from the designs of Mr. H. H. Vale, Liverpool, 
consists of a large central hall, with triplet win- 
dows at each end, and clearstory lights on the 
sides below the eaves, with two transepts, 
divided from the hall by coupled arches, pillars, 
and moveable screens. The hall is flanked by 
two wing buildings, forming smaller gables on 
the front elevation, the roofs being relieved by 


buildings contain two stories. The lower one is 
rooms; andthe upper one for keeper’s residence, 


Bible-woman’s house, class-room, store-room, &c. 
In the rear of the hall there is an infante’ school, 





water is not rendered innocuous. 

The only agent found capable of accomplishing | 
the result is the earth. As rain falling in one) 
place finds its exit many miles distant, so let | 
sewage be applied, when it will be found the 
earth has deprived it of its noisome qualities, | 
and the water will have drained away into the 
water-shed of the country. 

From the experiments of a few years, it is) 
demonstrated that sewage contains extraordinary 
fertilising powers; but it is an important ques. | 
tion, if the lands on which the experiments have 
been tried are those of a suitable character, | 
since low-lying lands have not a porous subsoil 
whereby an amount of moisture is retained which 
renders them unfit for general cultivation. 

For the profitable and suecessful application of 
sewage, it is absolutely necessary the land should 
have a subsoil affording natural_drainage, which 
is only to be obtained by taking it on to high 
lands. I am prepared to hear the cost of pump- 
ing, &c., would be enormous: that thought would 
have deterred me from venturing on such @ pro- 
position, were it not that the expenditure of 
twenty millions for the construction of a tunnel 
to connect England and France for the accom- 
modation of a few passengers who dislike the 
eftects of an bour’s rough sea, is thought worthy 
the consideration of our ablest engineers. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that a subject bearing on 
the present and future welfare of England is as 
worthy an object of their attention, though per- | 
haps, from the well-known bias of the craft, who | 
are never 6o pleased as when there is a work to | 
be accomplished that is nearly impracticable,—a 
scheme involving but money will not meet with 
approbation. To reach lands of the foregoing 
description the sewage must be raised to such a 
height as to command the greater part of the 
line of country through which it would have to 
be taken, and to avoid heavy works the natural 
configuration of the country could be followed to 
its outlet. 

As an example, take the case of the sewage on 
the south side of London. From Plumstead 
raise it into an aqueduct leading to the bigh 
land of Belvedere ; raise it as necessary, having 
regard to the convenience of crossing rivers, 
until the chalk downs and waste lands of the 
couthern coast are reached: by this means it 
would flow over a large area, and would be kept 
near the surface. To distribute it still further. 
branches could be led off. | 

The next point for consideration is the method | 
of applying it to the land. That practised in | 
India for irrigation should be adopted, with this | 
difference, that whereas there water is applied 
to growing crops, here the sewage would be 
poured on to fallow lands. The land would bave 
to be terraced to allow the fields to be laid ont 
level, on to which the sewage would be con- 
ducted by pipes, and allowed to flow over them 


, 
i 





until they were well flooded, then the supply 
stopped, and allowed to drain away, which, with 
a subsoil of chalk or gravel, it would soon do, 
leaving the soil highly manured, and in a fit 
condition for any crop. 

The great objection to a scheme which is 
mooted, viz., that of embanking the Maplin 
Sands, and conducting the sewage from Plaistow 
on them, is,—they are low-lying, and would have 
to be kept drained by artifical means; also, in 
consequence of tae thinness of what would be 
called dry land, the sewage would pour ont, 
through the drains, as fast as it went in, giving 
no time for the salts (the valuable ingredient) 
to be eliminated. Mixkros, 











Royal Institute of Architects.—The first 
ordinary meeting of the session will be held on 
Monday evening, the lst of November. 


; 





with cloak-rooms, lavatory, waiting-room, and 
other offices and outbuildings. The i 

used in the construction generally are grey 
brick with red bands, quoins and arches, stone, 
and terra-cotta. The interior of the hall and 


| transepta is lined with white bricks, having red 


brick bands, arches, and quoins. The roof is | 
open-timbered, and counter-ceiled between the | 


rafters. The whole of the exposed timbers are | 


rows of dormer lights. These wing or aisle | ; 
used for class-rooms, reading and smoking | ; 


It , and the 
increased use of iron, favours the rivers 
in close proximity to the banks of which iron is 


masters to compete su 

The ‘ Union’ seems to have 
They fixed a limit below which wages ought not, 
in their opinion, to fall. They suceeeded thas 
far. Wages remain nominally high. But there 
is no work: trade is destroyed. It is perhaps an 
extreme illustration of what happens when the 





stained and varnished. The gable factables are |... become masters.” 


of fire-clay, made by the Ronghdales Company 


from the architect’s drawings, and while being 
less porous than the local stone, t an} 
appearance equal to masonry. The chimney- | 
stacks are formed of the same material. The | 
group of buildings is crowned by a bell-turret, | 
serving also as aventilator: it issupported upon 
the centre of the ridge upon a pair of conpled 
principale. The wrought metal-work has been 
supplied by the Midland Architectural Metal- 
workers’ Company, the cast iron by Messrs. 
Weber & Co., of Liverpool. Messrs. J. & T. 
Mason, of Egremont, were the sole contrractors ; 
Mr. Reddy was the sub-contractor for the car- 
pentry andjoiner’s'work; Messrs. Cherry & Lawlor, 
for the plumbing ; and Messrs. Forrest & Co., of 
Liverpool, for the glazing. The cost of the 
whole undertaking, exclusive of the land, is 
about 2,0001. The hall and transepts will accom- 
modate, used as a church, 400 people; and the 
infants’ school, 100 children. 





THE DECLINE OF SHIPBUILDING ON 
THE THAMES. 

Mr. Joun Gover, in discussing the cause of 
this, gives a table, which shows “ the daily rate of 
wages, on the Thames, Wear, and Clyde, of car- 
penters, joiners, platers, caulkers, riveters, 








SCHOOLS OF ART AND SCIENCE. 


Orystal Palace School of Art, Science, and 
Literature.—To what extent the Crystal Palace, 
in a passive sense, has been instrumental, if not 
in directly promoting education, at any rate in 
improving the tastes of the masses, it is i 
sible to determine; but that it has had 
"a great influence for good there can be no possible 

doubt. It was, in the first instance, with a view 
‘to utilise ite valuable resources for educational 
P that the directors, some ten years ago, 
established the school, and success has year by 
year attended it. Its operations are contined to 
female education, and comprise lessons and 
lectures by eminent professors and teachers on 
all subjects embraced in a liberal education, and 
the courts and collections of the Palace are made 
available by way of examples and illustrations. 
The new session (1869-70) commenced on the 
18th inst. According to the prospectas, which 
is already issued, there are many privileges 
accorded to registered pupils, such as the free 
use of a good reading-room and library, and an 
opportunity of purchasing a season ticket to the 
Crystal Palace at half-price. ; 
Technical School, Chelsea.— The opening 





painters, riggers, sailmakers, boilermakers, engi- | 
neers, turners, and pattern-workers. The cost) 
of one day’s labour from these combined crafts | 


is, on the Thames, 72¢.; on the Clyde, 58s. 8d. ; | 


meeting of a new school has taken place m 
Col under the auspices of the Rev. 
Gerald Blant, Rector of Chelsea, and an im- 
fluential committee. Mr. Buckmaster delivered 





on the Wear, 55s. 8d. The Thames price is 22°72 the inaugural address, in which he urged the 
per cent. higher than the Clyde, and 29°34 per necessity of such schools for the instruction of 
cent. higher than the Wear. I submit thatthis the boys of the better class of artisans, ap- 
single fact is an explanation of the decline of | prentices, and young men. Mr. Bickerton, the 
shipbuilding on the Thames so conclusive as | teacher, also addressed the meeting on the 
rather to suggest a demand for another explana- | industrial and educational object of the school, 
tion, viz., how the trade was carried on until which promises to be successful. A good 
recent time with such a disadvantage. The number of mechanics and young men were 
answer is simple. It was not @ profitable trade. | present, who appeared much interested in the 
One after another the builders failed, and some ings. 

more than once, and their estates usually yielded | Bristol School of Science.—A scientific conver- 
very small dividends. Moreover, it was what I | sazione has taken place in the leetare-hall of 
may call a hot-house trade. The buyers were | the Athenw#um, Corn-street, in connexion with 
not individuals spending their own money, look- | this school, which is in union with the Depart- 
ing for the cheapest market, and taking the | ment of Science. A number of etchings, 6n- 
benefit of competition therein ; but, on the con- gravings, photographs from Raffaelle’s cartoons, 
trary, they were chiefly Governments (British | di anatomical drawings, &c., were ©X- 
and foreign) and large companies, often highly hibited on the walls of the hall. There was 2 
subsidised and rich, with whom price, and an large attendance, mostly of young people of both 
adequate return to be earned thereon, were not gexes. The chair was taken by Oanon Girdle- 
primary considerations. While the Thames work- stone, and Mr. Buckmaster delivered an address 
manship was, or was thought to be, unrivalled,|on “The Value of Scientific Instruction, and 
the buyers I have described contracted almost the Aid Government affords for ite Promotion.” 
exclusively with Thames builders, who obtained Referring to the Bristol Trade School, he said 
high prices in the absence of competition from | it had now outlived all its difficulties, he was 
other rivers. But Thames workmanship can | glad to say, and made itself a name and repu- 


now be equalled both on the Clyde and Mersey, 
on the Tyne and Wear; our own and other 
Governments and the large companies no longer 
restrict their contracts to the Thames; in such 
competition the lowest price wing. The Thames 
has lost—lost inevitably—with its labour rate 
22°72 per cent. above the Clyde, and 29°34 per 
cent. above the Wear. There is good reason for 
believing, moreover, that this difference in the 
rate of wages is aggravated by the extent to 
which work is done by the ‘piece’ in the 
northern yards. Ironwork on the Clyde is nearly 
all so done, and I am informed that on the Wear 
nine-tenths of it is so done.” 





tation, not only in Bristol, but throughout every 
part of the country, sufficient to ensure its con- 
tinuance even if the Parliamentary grant were 
entirely withdrawn. An address on “ Inorganic 
Chemistry,’ by Mr. F. T. Ewens, followed, and 
was illustrated by numerous experiments. During 
the evening, several selections of music and songs 
were given. 

A School of Art for Leicester.—A meeting to 
consider the desirability of establishing a School 
of Art and Design in Leicester, was held in the 
Town-hall, on Thursday evening before last. The 
Mayor presided. Appropriate resolutions in 
favour of the object in view were nnanimously 
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passed, and a committee appointed to draw up 
rules for the management of the school, &c. 

The Maidstone School of Art.—The distribution 
of prizes to those students of this school who 
have successfully passed the Government ex- 
amination has taken place. The concert-room 
of the Corn Exchange was well filled with a 
fashionable Mr. James Whatman, 
M.P., took the chair. The report stated that 
the school continues to be well attended by 
students. From the commencement of this year, 
which is the second since its commencement, 
73 middle-class students and 30 artisans have 
been under instruction, making a total of 103. 
This is a slight falling off in the numbers from 
the first year, and, in the case of a new instita- 
tion, is what might be expected. The number 
of prizes obtained for drawing sent up is seven. 
The school continues self-su ing. 

The Lincolw School of Art.—Through the 
efforts of Archdeacon Mackenzie and Mrs. 
Mackenzie, classes for the study of drawing, 
painting, and design are about to be established 
in Collingham, as a branch of the Lincoln School 
of Art, under the direction of Mr. Taylor. 
Already a sufficient number have joined to make 
a good beginning. Some of the works done by 
the Lincoln students, and other paintings, have 
been exhibited at the Farmers’ Club-room, and an 
address has been delivered by Mr. Taylor, head- 
master of the Lincoln School of Art, showing 
the value of art to all classes, and explaining 
the course of study. There was a good attend- 
ance. The archdeacon presided, and in opening 
the proceedings delivered a short address. 











BRIDGE ACCOMMODATION FOR LONDON, 


- IN connexion with this subject it may be) 
useful to put on record the pith of a report by | 
the Bridge-house Committee laid before the 
Court of Common Council on the 18th inst. :— 


“The committee stated that they proceeded in the 
references made to them, and were attended by the Lord | 
Mayor and Mr. James Medwin, the respective movers | 
thereof, and also by a deputation of the petitioners, who | 
were severally heard upon the subject; and his lordship | 
having My ows the = of ming being made to 
ascertain whether it wo be possible to obtain for the 
benefit of the public the use of the footways adjoining 
Cannon-street Railway-bridge, they directed the City 
architect to communicate with the railway company upon 
the subject, and the architect has since reported to them | 
that the railway company would be willing to allow the | 
Public to use the footways upon such terms as might be 
agreed upon between the company and the corporation; 
but the architect stated that, with the present means of 
access thereto, the footways, if opened, would be bu: 
slightly used, and of very little benefit to the public, and 
the committee were informed by the controller that the 
Act of Parliament authorising the construction of the rail- 
way-bridge did not contain any provision for compelling 
the ae to devote the footways of the bridge to the 
use of the public, They had considered a report presented 
to them by Mr. Henry Carr upon the general question 
of communication between the north and south sides 
of the Thames, in which he stated that increased | 
accommodation might be given on London Bridge by | 
widening the structure without affecting the stability or 
adding to the weiept of the foundations, and without 
qevaing, Se general elevation ofthe bridge; but he added 
that in his opinion the question as regarded London 
Bridge could not be dealt with irrespective of Southwark- | 
Bridge, and of its capabilities for improvement. Mr. Carr | 
attended before the committee, and submitted a model, | 
showing the manner in which he proposed the bridge 
should be altered, whereby the footways on each si 


—— 


tion between the two periods of 5,199; but, taking the 
largest number of foot-passengers that crossed the bridge 
during one of the six days in Deeember, 1867, and com- 
paring it with the number that passed over the bridge on 
the 17th March last, it would appear that a diminution 
had taken place to the extent of 17,402. The committee 
had presented to them a further report from the City 
Architect and Mr. 8. W. Leach, relative to the gradients 
and approaches to Southwark Bridge, and in conclusion 
they stated that, peg | given the whole subject their 
careful attention, and having regard to the diminution 
that had already taken place in the traffic over London 
Bridge, they were of opinion that the further considera- 
tion of the question as to improving the communication 
between the north and south sides of the Thames; and that 
of providing increased accommodation for the foot traffic 
over London Bridge, should be postponed uutil the eom- 
mittee had had an opportunity of ascertaining the effect 
on the public traffic that may be produced by the opening 
of the new bridge at Blackfriars, the new street to the 
Mansion House, and the Tower Subway now in course of 
construction, and until the trafflie over Southwark Brid 
and Cannon-street Bridg= shall have been more fully 
developed; and they therefore recommended that the 
references made to on the above subjects should be 
discharged.” 

The report was agreed to. At the meeting, it 
was stated that after the opening of Blackfriars 
Bridge, London Bridge would be closed twelve 
working days, in order that it might be repaved, 
as had been agreed upon at a former court. It 
would, however, be closed only to vehicular 
traffic, and not to foot-passengers. 











THE TELEICONOGRAPH. 
THE account we gave of M. Revoil’s invention | 
for facilitating the drawing of distant objects 
has been reprinted far and wide, not least so in| 
America : the result has been claims on the part | 
of more than one gentleman of having long pre- | 
viously devised and used the same arrangement. 
Mr. Sharpe, in oar pages, showed that he had | 
done so, and mentioned an improved arrange- 
ment, with the same object in view, exhibited 
by the late Mr. Varley, at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. | 
An American gentleman, Mr. Edgerton, of | 
Fort Wayne, Ind., now writes thus to the 
American Gas-light Journal :— 


Tn your issue of the 16th inst. I observe an article, | 
copied from the London Builder, describing a new instru- | 
ment called a ‘ Teleiconograph,’ devised by one M. Revoil, 
a Frenchman. 

I have a transit theodolite made for me to order, by | 
Messrs. Troughton & Simmes, of London, December, | 
1862, and among other appliances devised and attached to | 
the same, is M. Revoil’s ‘ Teleiconograph.” 

I never thought the idea of sufficient importance to_ 
give it a Greek name, or describe it in the journals, | 
although I have used it to great advantage for seven years, | 
At the time I devised this apparatus, I supposed the idea 
was one that might have occurred to many; but since it 
has come in for a Greek name, and found place in the | 
London Builder, I write to claim a share in the device, | 
Messrs. Troughton & Simmes will weil remember con- 
structing the apparatus, and I have it here now to sub- 
stantiate my assertion. Without knowing it I have prac- 
tised ‘ Teleiconography’ for seven years! and it may be 
that others have done the same, although Messrs. T. & 8. 


least external warning; and in annihilating 
themselves they bury several families in the one 
general crash. 

Need we add the sequel ? Scarcely. We will 
simply note an “ inquest,””—verdict, ‘‘ accidental 
death.” 

Not a word of censure on the “ jerry builder ” 
or sham contractor, who made a nige thing out 
of speculating in the blood of his fellow-beings. 
Not a word of reproof on the man that “did 
not want any of your confounded architects.” Not 
one word on the jack-of-all-trades who was 
surveyor, engineer, architect, and all. No, not 
aword. He, like other “lucky dogs,” caught 
up the “tip” of the day, and his trade ig to 
build to sell, and not to build to last. 

Oh, would that the old Roman law were still 
in force, or that a vigilance committee were em- 
bodied so that the building ghouls of London 
could be “ whipped, shamed, and banished” 
from the country ! 








AMERICA. 


A Roman Catholic Church, dedicated to St. 
Paul, has been built in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The length is 171 ft.; the width, 91 ft.; the 
height of basement, 16 ft. ; height of walls above 
audience-room floor, 24 ft.; height of clearstory 
walls, 12 ft.; height of tower from pavement to 
top of cross, 212 ft. The material fur exterior 
walls and tower, including spire and cross, is to 
be granite; colour for the body of the work, 
white ; for the trimmings, dark. The porch in 
the front is to be supported on red granite 
columns, polished. The trimmings are fine 
hammered, and the body of the work laid in 
square ashlar-work. 

The church is being built for a new society 
under the direction of the Rev. John G. Power. 
The architects are Messrs. E. Boyden & Son, of 
Worcester, who also superintend the work. At 
present there are no persons following the 
business of what is called in England “ clerk of 
the works; ” but the architects superintend the 
erection of their own designs, except in some 
few very large and extensive buildings requiring 
constant oversight. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 


Ar the annual meeting of this society, held 
on the 13th inst., Lord Alwyne Compton pre- 
siding, the Rev. N. F. Lightfoot read the report, 
which referred to various restorations under the 
auspices of the society. In reference to Earl’s 
Barton Church, it was stated that there was 
an opinion that the tower was not secure, and 
subscriptions were invited for obtaining the 


never had before constructed one, as I had to make a | ary fund. References were also made to 


sketch of the device.” 








HOW TO BUILD. 


We read that the builders of ancient Rome 
were obliged to warrant their private buildings | 


| restorations at Peterborough Cathedral, Lowick 
| (which was re-opened on Tuesday, by the Jord 
bishop of the diocese), Deene, Cransley, Strixton, 
Bozeat, and Abthorpe. 

The Rev. G. Ayliffe Poole then read a lively 
paper “On Ways and Means.” Mr. Poole 


‘for ten years, and their public ones for fifteen. | referred to the enormous amount of church work 
| Moreover, every accident arising from bad con- | done immediately after the coming of the Nor- 


might be increased 2 ft. 6 im. in width, at an expense of traction during these periods, was to be made} mans into this country ; and having given some 


about 18,700/., or half that amount if the footway on one | 
side only was widened. Mr. Carr also submitted a plan 
for increasing the width of Southwark Bridge, and im- 
eving the steep gradients thereof, at an expense of from 
00,0007, to 110,000/., together with a plan showing the 
northern and southern approaches of both London and 
Southwark Bridges. The -ommittee had also considered 
a design submitted to ther by Messrs. Hepple & Stock- 
man for increasing the wiath of London Bridge by throw- 
ing both the present footways into the carriageway, and 
constructing additional footways 12 ft. 9 in. wide on 
each side of the bridge, the cost of which alterations was 
estimated at 27,00u/.; also a plan submitted by Mr. 
Hamilton H, Fulton for widening the bridge by throwing 
the existing footways into the carriageway and construct- 
ing additional footways of a width of 12 ft. on each side on 
wrought-iron cantilevers, the cost of which Mr. 
Fulton estimated at 20,0007. They were likewise at- 
tended by Mr. F. W. Bryant, who submitted a model 
showing the manner in which he proposed to afford 
increased facilities for the foot traffic on London Bridge 
by means of a footway 7 ft wide, to be constructed on 
wrought-iron cantilevers outside the parapet on the 
eastern side of the bridge; and Mr, Bryant stated that 
by the removal of the grep ming an additional width 
1 ft. 3 im. might also be afforded, thus inereasing the 
footway from ite present width of 9 ft. to,17 ft. 3 in., the 
cost whereof he estimated at 9,826/., which amount in- 
cluded the cost of a temporary footway to provide for the 
traffic dw the progress of the works. Mr. Bryant 
further stated that the ing out of his plan would not 
affect the stability of the bric-e, Mr, Frederick Finlay 
also submitted a plan for widemz, the footway 8 ft. 6 in. 
on the eastern side in # similar way, at an estimated 
cost of 6,000/. At the request of the committee, the 
City Commissioners of Police caused returns to be made, 
from which it ap that the average number of foot- 
rs crossing London Bridge ing six days tos 








r, 1867, was 110,540, whilst the num 
on the 17th of March last was 105,359, showing @ diminu- 


good by them or their heirs. If they were unable 
to make the necessary repairs, they were whipped, 
shamed, and banished. Some such law like this, 
if it could be enforced in the nineteenth century, 
within the bills of mortality of this great city 
of London, would work a salutary and lasting 
reform. It is not “how to build,’ but how not 
to build, consequently structures are very often, 
in fact are daily, being erected, whose best recom- 
mendation is that they are certain to kill off 
some portion of every family which may have 
the misfortune to live in them. 

In the first stage of their existence, they effect 
this by dampness, want of ventilation, and the 
absence of any proper system of drainage. 

In the second stage of existence of these 
houses, they kill off their inmates by the presence 
of too much ventilation. Doors, windows, and 
roofs exhibit the effects of employing green or 
unseasoned timber ; aching pains begin to trouble 
the joints and shoulders; and, like the human 
body, the framing body of joinery creaks with a 
chronic asthma. In the house where there was 
insufficient ventilation first, there is any quantity 
of wind and weather now, for tenon and mor- 
tise part company, and paper, lath, and plaster 
follow suit, with a groan for the internal genii. 

The third stage in the life of those model 
structures is this,—that they suddenly drop to 
the earth with an epileptic spasm, without the 





| amusing and curious instances of the steady 


perseverance of the early church-builders and 
their modes of obtaining ways and means, he 
gave a vivid description of the characteristics of 
modern begging, and of bazaars, which he said 
were, of all methods of raising ways and means, 
the most extravagant. He gave some humorous 
evidence of this in the nature of a debtor and 
creditor account, of the cost of raising 5001., 
which he made to appear to be 1,232/. Some 
conversation followed on various points in the 
paper, in the course of which Mr. Smyth said 
that one of the difficulties of raising funds in 
modern times was that it was necessary that the 
work should be done at a heat. i 

Sir Henry Dryden said that he thought it was 
clear that a great deal of the work in Medieval 
times was doue by amateurs. Wages, too, were 
lower, as was the case in France at this day, 
where a wonderful amount of church work was 
doing, and how the funds were raised he never 
could ascertain. ‘ 

Lord Alwyne Compton said, that one reason 
why church building was 80 popular in the 
twelfth century, was that there had been a 
general belief that the world would come to an 
end in the tenth century ; and when that was 
found to have been a fallacy, the Normans set to 
work to repair the neglect that had so long 


prevailed. 
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The Rev. F. H. Sutton then read a paper “ On 
Painted Ceilings,” and the Rev. W. D. Sweeting 
one “ On the Application of Medieval Wills to 
Archeology.” 

At the excursion previously the society retrod 
much of their old ground, visiting Earl’s Barton 
and Brixworth. 


COMPOSITE METALLIC BEAMS. 


In a letter addressed to the editor of Scientific 
Opinion, Mr. Thomas Stevenson, C.E., of Edin- 
burgh, says :—The combination of wrought and 
cast iron has been long in use for trussed girders ; 
but for bolted or riveted beams the problem which 
seems hitherto to have engaged the attention of 
engineers, and which has been successfully solved, 
is the proper distribution of the material. What 
I have now to propose is the employment of com- 
posite metallic beams, composed of metals pos- 
sessing different qualitiee, the pieces of which 
those girders or tubes are composed being bolted 
or riveted together in the usual way. 
pieces should consist of metals or combinations 
of metals which possess powers of resistance to 
compression and to extension, varying as nearly 
proportionally as possible to the varying crush- 
ing and tensile stresses in the beam or structure. 
In the event of its being cheaper to limit the 
application of this principle the stronger and 
more expensive material might be used for the 
upper portions only where the compressing force 
has to be resisted. 








the upper flanges plates of cast iron or steel, or | 
some other material possessing greater powers | 
of resisting a crushing force than malleable iron. 


Such |committee consists of Lord Taunton, Lord 


already been subscribed. 


social and antiquarian club, the Noviomagians, 
For example, in the case of a flanged girder of | Mr. 8. C. Hall urged the desirability of putting 


malleable iron there would be bolted or riveted to "P & fitting memorial of Leigh Hunt at the 
| place of his burial, Kensal Green. The guineas 


of those present were at once promised. A 
'small committee was afterwards formed, which 


on the sides and ends in re abr on pens 
either angle being supported by 8 of verd- 
antique, with floriated capitals and bases. The 
entire work will cost between 8001. and 1,000l. 
The tomb is placed in the north-east transept. 
The work has been designed by Mr. Scott. Mr. 
Noble was the sculptor of the effigy. Mr. Noble 
contends strongly for the tomb being placed 
north and south in the position it is to occupy, 
on account of the much better effect produced 
in the toning of light ard shade on the counte- 
nance of the effigy. But the authorities are 
unwilling to depart from the conventional rule 
of “ due east and west.” 

Adam Smith's Statue—A committee was 
recently formed to purchase M. Gasser’s statue 
of the great political economist, to present to 
Oxford University as a memorial of one of the 
most illustrious persons who have received their 
education at the University. 7001. are required 
to purchase the statue, which is now for public 
view in the University Randolph Gallery. The 


Justice-General Inglis, Mr. Gladstone, the Dean 
of Christ Church, the Master of Balliol College, 
and Professor Rogers. Upwards of 4001. have 








THE LEIGH HUNT MEMORIAL. 
Some year or 0 ago, at a meeting of the little 


has been gaily decorated. The colours 
are light blue and rose pink, not particularly har. 
monious, although “a French association.” 

The Gaiety Restaurant. — A lofty and costly 
building of stone, Gothic in style, has been 
erected, adjoining the Gaiety Theatre, Strand, 
and at the corner of Catherine - street, 
to be ey te a — in accord. 
ance wit programme the proprietors 
of the Gaiety Theatre put forth at the open. 
ing of the house. All the upper apartments 
communicate by short lobbies with the tiers of 
boxes. The idea entertained by the proprietors 
is that a great convenience will be afforded to 
the public if they have the opportunity of par. 
taking of dinner, either singly or in parties, pre. 
viously to witnessing the entertainment provided 
for them in the theatre, or of supper after. 
wards. The principal dining-room of the restau. 
rant, which faces both Catherine-street and the 
Strand, is a handsome room, measuring 60 ft. 
by 35 ft., richly decorated and furnished, 
Smoking - rooms, cabinets, a large circular 
lancheon-bar, wine-counters, and other extensive 
arrangements for the refreshment of the public, 
form part of the restaurant, which commu. 
nicates with the theatre on the balcony floor. 
Mr. Phipps was the architect. We are free to 
confess that we have no great admiration for 
the arrangement which seems intended to ap. 
proximate the theatre to the music-hall. We 
see no necessary connexion between eating and 
drinking and the stage, and trust that other 
theatres will not be led by the example to 
connect themselves with a tavern. 











There might also be bolted or riveted to the had the advantage of the active co-operation of | 
lower flanges plates of steel, or some material Mr. Townshend Mayer as treasurer, and Mr. E. 


possessing greater power of resisting extension Ollier as honorary secretary 
4 a In the pay lattice 800n obtained the modest sum that had been 


than malleable iron. 


, and a few circulars 


THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Nuneaton.—The following letter, from Mr. R, 
Rawlinson, Government Engineer, has been 
received by the Clerk to the Local Board, in 
reply to a communication recently addressed to 


bridges and similar structures, the metals pos- determined on as the extent of the outlay. 


sessing greater resistance would, of course, be Mr. Joseph Durham, A.R.A., undertook the pre- | 


in like manner employed for the upper and lower P&ration of the memorial, a marble bust on a/ 
: | pedestal, inscribed, “James Henry Leigh Hunt. 
In some cases, as, for example, when the load | Born October 18,1784. Died August 28, 1859. 


which has to be supported is fixed and constant |‘ Write me as one that loves his fellow-men ; 


in amount, as in buildings where a girder is em- 824 on Tuesday last Lord Houghton, in the 
ployed to support a mass of superincumbent @™me of the subscribers, presented the monu- 
masonry, it would economise the cost if thesame |™ent to the public. Lord Houghton’s address 


principle as has jast been described for the depth | ¥48 eloquent and felicitous, and was delivered 


were also applied to the length of the girder. with much feeling and the best possible taste. 


Here, then, the top plates of steel would be placed Mr. Durham has produced a good likeness and 


only in the middle, while the rest of the top plates S0mething more. The thanks of every lover of 


might be of cast iron. In like manner, with the letters is due to Mr. Hall for the successful 


bottom flange, the steel plates would be reserved #ccomplishment of this good work. 
for the middle, while those near the abutments | 
might be of wrought iron. 

By adopting this principle of applying ‘metals 
of different strength to aiiadah saci of the | THE THEATRES. 
section, bridges of larger span than have | St. James’s.—An objection has been raised by 
hitherto been attempted might, I think, be made one of our correspondents to the advertised 
without materially increasing the cost of con- description of the new drop-scene here, King 
struction. Charles IL. leaving St. James’s Palace to go to 

I may mention that in some experiments | the play, on the ground that the king never 
lately made with two bars, one of which was lived there. If the writer had seen the playbill, 
composite and the other homogeneous, there ‘he would have found that the king is supposed 
was, with a load of 8} tons, a decided superiority | to have been dining at the palace with the Duke 
in the rigidity of the composite beam, which |of York, and going thence to the new theatre 
consisted of cast iron, malleable iron, and steel, | in Dorset Gardens. The drop is an interesting 
I am making farther experiments on the subject, work. Mr. O’Connor has given a capital 








with the view of getting formule for composite 
beams; but, in the mean time, the above 
account may prove interesting to your readers. 








MONUMENTAL. 


Dean Dawes’s Memorial, Hereford Cathedral.— 
The memorial of the late Dean of Hereford has 
arrived at the cathedral. It consists of an altar 
tomb, in white marble, having a recumbent 
figure of the late Dean on the upper portion. 
The statue is represented in full canonicals, and 
is in @ recumbent position, with the hands gently 
pressed together, as if in deep and silent medi- 
tation. The face, in which the character of the 
original has been successfully preserved, is 
treated in keeping with the hands, and, indeed, 
with the whole figure, so as to embody as com- 
pletely as possible the idea of deep and inward 
prayer, just as it may be imagined would be 
assumed before the spirit leaves its earthly tene- 
ment for ever. On the borders of the pillow 
upon which the head rests the following texts 
from the sacred volume are inscribed :—“ The 
morning cometh and also the night.” “Thy will 
be done.” “In Thee is my trust.” The whole 
rests on a tomb, which is the work of Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, of London, and is wrought 


view of the gateway and adjacent buildings, 
with a view eastward of the Pall Mall of that 
time, 1678; while Mr. White (with Mr. Planché 
for his good authority) has depicted the king in 
his coach, officials and attendants, Rochester, 
Pepys, and a group of the ladies of the time. 
For the comedy with which the house opened, 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” some capital scenery 
of its kind has been prepared. The scene for 
the last two acts, Mr. Hardcastle’s Drawing-room, 
by O'Connor, is too elegant and fresh,—not mis- 
takeable for an inn; but it is such a charming 
room per se, 80 elaborately built up and fitted up, 
that we are content to admire without questioning. 
Mr. Lloyds also provides some capital work. The 
acting is even and good, Miss Herbert, Miss 
Henrade, and Mr. Shore being always safe; but 
the play affords no opportunity for a display of 
their special powers. The bright spot in the 
picture is the Tony Lumpkin of Mr. Lionel 
Brough, whose remarkable display of boisterous 
vigour in two or three of the situations rouses 
the audience to enthusiasm. We are disposed 
to think the management, in seeking to re- 
vive some of our standard comedies, have not 
made the best possible choice, if a long ran 
be looked for; however, we shall see: the 
intentions are evidently good. We doubt, too, 





the wisdom of abolishing the pit. The house 


him :— 


“ Sir,—In reply to your note of the 25th ult., I beg to 
say that I cannot attend your Board to advise as an engi- 
neer privately. With respect to the sewage difficulty, if 
the al d can obtain land on which to use the 
sewage in irrigation, this will be both best and c 
Some 80 or 100 acres will be sufficient. Let the sewage 
be properly applied, as at Bedfo Banbury, Rugby, 
Croydon, &c., and the ratepayers will be at the least cost, 
if at any. Disinfectants, or chemical treatment in any 
form known to me, do not remove the causes of mischi 
from sewage, and cannot be remunerative. John Lawson, 
esq., C.E., of No. 3, Westminster Chambers, or Baldwir 
Latham, ods C.E., of No. 6, Westminster Chambers, 
will, on application, safely advise you what to do. But 
there are also other engineers, whose names do not s0 
| readily occar, equally able to advise.—Yours truly, 
Rozert Rawiissoy.” 


Banbury.—The Board of Health at Banbury 
| Collects the sewage of 11,000 people in tanks 
| (covered), whence it is pumped by means of & 
_steam-engine about a mile to a farm of 137 acres, 
which it irrigates. The rent is 41. 10s. an acre. 
Thirty-five acres have been under Italian rye 
grass for the last three years, and the whole of 
the farm, with the exception of twelve acres, has 
been irrigated. Immense crops of rye grass, 
and nataral or mowing grass, have been obtained 
during the last two seasons. The sales of the 
‘produce by public auction realised in 1868 
/1,3001. During the nt season, up to this 
| time, the amount obtained has been 1,1601., and 
|there are further sales to come off. Fourteen 
| acres of mangolds were grown this summer, say 
| the Field, and two acres of the same field were 
devoted to cabbages, carrots, parsnips, and 
onions. The wireworm thinned the mangold 
plants in the spring, but the crop in those parts 
where there was abundance of roote was splendid. 
The land was flooded with sewage last winter, 
and the crops had limited applications of it 
during their growth. The efflaent water from 
the farm has no smell, and scarcely any taste, a8 
it enters the Cherwell. 











Mechanics’ Institute, Huddersfield.— At 
this Institution, which has become one of the 
largest educational establishments in the country 
for working men, having about 1,200 members, 
there is a large elementary class studying arcbi- 
tectural drawing. It consists mainly of yo 
men, masons, carpenters, wood carvers, &c. ; 
the committee, rightly considering it of great 
importance, do all they can to further the views 
of the students. The freehand drawing classes 
here have been well attended for some time past; 
when our informant last looked in there were 
seventy-nine pupils hard at work. We cannot 
too strongly advise the members to avail them- 





selves of these classes. 
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ST. MARY’S PARISH SCHOOLS, 
LEICESTER. 


Tue buildings of which the accompanying 
engraving is,a representation have lately been 
erected on the site of the old schools, which were 
in such a dilapidated condition as to necessitate 
urgent measures being taken for raising sufficient 
subscriptions for the erection of new schools on 
@ more extended scale. The preparation of plans 
and designs was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Joseph Goddard, of Leicester, architect, and the 
handsome buildings have been erected by Mr. 
John Firn, the successful competitor for the 
contract. 

The material of the walls is Enderby granite, 
with Bath stone and red brick dressings, lined 
with brick. The roofs are open-timbered, of good 
design, stained and varnished, and covered in 
with Newcastle tiles, of two patterns. 

_ The window-openings are filled with iron 

lights and casements. The cost of the whole 
of the buildings, fence-walls, &c., but exclusive 
of land, amounted to 1,9501. 

The two very good terra-cotta figures (boy and 
girl) in the niches were in common brick and 
stucco recesses on the old building, covered above 
@ quarter of an inch thick with whitewash. They 
have been carefully cleaned and reinstated, as 
shown in the engraving. 








KIRKE WHITE’S MONUMENT, AND ALL 
SAINTS’ CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 


Sir,—The above subject having just ‘“ turned 
up” through the demolishing, for a new charch 
at some distance, of All Saints’ Church, Cam- 
bridge, and the Inscription being probably much 
lees known than fifty years ago, whilst I trust 
probably equally worthy now to strangers,—that 
at least may be worth reproducing. And a few 
words on the Church, of which, however ad- 
visably, ite place will know it no more, may 
interest some formerly acquainted. 

The Tablet (by Chantrey) is large and bold, of 
the best “statuary,” with “medallion” of the 
unfortunate young poet. This inscription is 
by the amiable Professor Smyth. Besides any 
vivid touches of character, it seems to have not 
been noticed that the abrupt introduction of 
name strongly resembled (very likely uninten- 
tionally) what Johnson pronounced very felici- 
tous in one of Pope’s epitaphs :— 

* Fraught with fond hope, and learning’s sacred flame, 
To Granta’s bowers the youthful student came, 
Unconquer’d a th’ Immortal Mind display’d; 

But, worn with anxious thought, the Frame decay’d, 
Pale o’er his lamp, and in his ceil retired, 

The Martyr Student faded and expired, 

O! Genius, Taste, and Piety sincere ! 

Too early lost, midst studies too severe! 

Foremost to mourn was generous Southey ; 

He told the tale, and show’d what Wurtz had been; 
Nor told in vain. Far o’er th’ Atlantic wave 

A Stranger came and sought the Poet's grave: 

On ycn low stone he saw the humble name, 

And traced the fond memorial to his fame.” 


Of the honourable “ United States” visitant 
I have forgotten the name ; bat it, of course, can 
be identified. He, at least, paid a kind tribute to 
the “ old coantry.” 


* Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis.” 


A proposal to remove the monument now to 
the opposite (new) chapel of St. John’s (the 
poet’s college), seems certainly the best pos- 
sible. 

The Church, anciently sometimes styled “ All- 
hallows,” with “Falbonrne” added (which is 
now obscure), was, though small, if not mediocre, 
not wholly uninteresting. Ita chancel had been 
rebuilt, or else cased, with brick, and bar- 
barised, as also the window of the body. On each 
side of the latter were three obtuse arches, 
with good clustered columns; the rising panelled 
ceiling was also effective. The old organ, given 
from the chapel of Jesus College, situate (as 
three more) in the parish, was considered grand 
in tone for the size. Shortly before the close, 
from death, of the popular ministry—at least to 
undergraduates—of Dr. E. D. Clarke,* the inte- 
rior was handsomely repaired, with new organ- 
loft, oak pulpit, &c., and a small copy bya 
townsman, Harding, of Carlo Dolce’s “ Last 
Supper” (at Berlin, as Dr. CO. informed me). 
Previously to which the pews, according to 





* Of this amiable, and accomplished, and active man, 

distinguished traveller and ey oy a “sketch”’ ap- 

ed, with the writer’s name, in the Literary Gazette, 

Tsai, which at least obtained a» flattering, spontaneous 

(private) approval from a lady, justly considered of 
t taste, the then Duchess of Bedford, 





some inexplicable fashion popular above 100 
years ago in some churches, and even colleges,— 
as Islington, Little St. Mary’s, Cambridge, and 
All Souls’ Chapel, Oxford (1817),—had been 
painted of a dark green colour. At the west end 
was @ tower far from imposing, containing three 
poor belis. When an opening was cnt through 
this, which narrowed the pavement (1820), it was 
discovered that, as in reported foresight of Sir 
C. Wren at St. Magous, L.B. (which was not 
open at first), an arch had been “ built” south 
and north within the walls. J. D. Parry. 





TYRANNY. 

S1rz,—There is an old saying often used in the 
West of England, when a person is describing 
something strange and unaccountable, “ If I 
ect seed it, I wouldn’t a believed it.’ It 
is with much the feeling of such a speaker that 
I send you the following :— 

A master plasterer of Liverpool has, among 
other contracts, a job a few miles from Chester, 
which is now nearly completed, and there re- 





main two or three plasterers and one labourer to | 
finish it. 
there, bat they have been drawn off to other 
jobs. The man is a native of the place where 
the work lies, and was engaged on it, and is 
paid the same rate of wages as the othera who 
were sent away. There is a Labourers’ Trade 
Society in Liverpool, and this society went out of 
its way to near Chester, to call upon this 
labourer to join their society. This the labourer | 
refused to do. They then applied to his employer | 
to discharge him, and gave a short notice that | 
unless he was dismissed the whole of the! 
labourers employed on the various jobs would be | 
withdrawn. The threat was carried out on 
Monday, the 11th inst., and the men left their 
work. Finding this had no effect on the em- 
ployer’s resolution, the Labourers’ Society have 
leagaed with the Plasterers’ Society, and they 
too have given the contractor notice that unless 
the matter is settled amicably (which, of course, 
means according to their demands), the whole of 
his plasterers will be withdrawn, the burden of 
their support to fall on the Labourers’ Society. 
This is how matters stood on the 18ch inst. | 
The sage advice recently given here to trade- 
unionists appears to be quite lost upon these 
people, and it seems that, as far as they were 
concerned, Lord Stanley might as well have. 
stopped at home. E. G. 


More labourers have been working | 








RE-OPENING OF COGENHOE CHURCH, 
NORTHANTS. 
Tue parish church of Cogenhoe has been re- 
opened for Divine service, after undergoing a 
complete restoration. 





The church, which is familiar to all lovers of 
architecture in the district, is an interesting 
specimen of Early English work, and dates back 
to the first part of the thirteenth century. The 
following notice of it occurs in the “ History and 
Antiquities of Northamptonshire,” by John 
Bridges and the Rev. Peter Whalley :— The 
church, dedicated to St. Peter, consists of a 
body, north and south aisle, chancel, and south 
porch, leaded. At the west end is an embattled 
tower, in which are three bells. The church and 
chancel are 65 ft. 10 in. in length; the body and 
aisles are 45 ft. in breadth. The length of the 
tower is 12 ft., and the breadth of it 10 ft. Gin. 
In the north-east corner of the porch is a re- 
ceptacle for holy water. The register begins in 
1558. .... Under the upper window of the 
south aisle lies the figure of a Knight Templar 
upon a tomb, completely armed, with a dog at 
his feet, and having on his left arm a shield, 
whereon are these arms :—a fess between three 
mascles. This is said to be the tomb of Sir 
Nicholas de Cogenho, lord of this manor in the 
time of Edward I., and reported to have been 
the founder of the church. The like arms are 
cat upon the pillars which support the nave. 
Against the upper pillar of the charch, on the 
western side, is a sinister bend. In this church 
was a chauntry founded by William de Cogenho, 
for one priest to sing for ever at Oar Lady’s 
altar ; and endowed with lands and tenements, 
which, in 1535, 26 Henry VIII, were rated at 





67s. 4d.; bat in the second of Edward VI. 








amounted only to the yearly value of 50s. 9d. 
ob. This chauntry seems to have been situate 
on the north side of the chancel, as there are 
marks of a large arch, now filled up, through 
which was probably the entrance into the 


The edifice, having, through la of 
fallen into decay, and being alent _ 
ill-adapted for Divine service, a parish meeting 
was convened by the rector and charchwardens 
in the early part of last year, when it was resolved 
that an endeavour should be made to effect its 
thorough restoration. Liberal donations were 
promised, and the patron of the living, Mr. 
George Burnham, of Wollaston, undertook to 
restore the chancel at his own cost, and the rector 
to rebuild the ancient “Chauntry Chapel” re- 
ferred to in Bridges’ History. The parishioners, 
moreover, came forward with offerings, and 
under these auspices the work was commenced 
in the autumn of last year, by Mr. John Watkin, 
of Northampton, under the supervision of Mr. 
C. Buckeridge, of London and Oxford, architect. 

The aisles and chancel have been re-roofed with 
pitch pine. Open seats of oak have taken the 
place of the old square pews and other seats, 
many of which were in a most dilapidated con- 
dition. The west window and the belfry arch, 
which were blocked up, have been re-opened. 
The tracery has been re-inserted in the windows, 
the arches have been relieved of their many 


| coatings of plaster, and the stonework through- 
out has been pointed and renewed. A two-light 


Early English window on the north side of the 
chancel, which had been for years blocked up, 
has been opened out and filled with stained 
glass in memory of the late rector (the Rev. 
Edward Watkin), by his widow, the subject being 
the two figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
window is by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. 





THE PRESERVATION OF STONE. 


S1r,—In reference to the letter of your cor- 
respondent, asking for a method of preserving 
stone in the interior of a building, I would ask 
him to try a solution of oxalic acid, so as to 
obtain a surface of the oxalate of lime in place 
of one of friable carbonate. I have not haa 
many opportunities of trying experiments upon 
the subject, but as far as I have gone with 
pieces of Bath stone, the result is most satis- 
factory, the surface of the stone showing under 


'the microscope a brilliant coat of crystallized 


oxalate which is nearly insoluble, as I have 
soaked it in water for twelve or fourteen hours, 


'and;then find it is not acted upon by moderately 


strong hydrochloric acid. The process seems so 
cheap and simple that I should like to see it 
tried on the interior of some new building, as it 
would altogether prevent the destruction of the 
stone by the sulphurous and other acids formed 
daring the combustion of ordinary coal gas. I 
think it would also at all times allow the carved 
work to be cleaned either with a common 
dusting-brush or even to be washed with water. 
I should much like to see the process tried, 
but as I have not the pleasure of knowing any 


| good stone carver or architect, I have not had 


an opportunity of seeing it carried ont. 
RosBert PALMER. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Tue fatal accident from the fall of a scaffolding 
in Temple-street, Birmingham, to which we have 
already alluded, was a cornice accident. The 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, has been undergoing repairs, 
both interiorly and exteriorly. The work has 
been carried on by Mr. Matthews, builder, who 
contracted for the work, and he was assisted by 
Mr. Holmes, plasterer, who acted as a sub-con- 
tractor to Mr. Matthews. Both Mr. Matthews 
and Mr. Holmes had men employed under them, 
and a large scaffuld was erected outside the 
building for them to work upon. That part of 
the work performed by Mr. Matthews was the 
raising of the building a story higher, or from 
three stories (its original height) to foar stories ; 
the scaffolding, therefore, extended along the 
entire length of the premises (about 40 ft.), and 
was also carried round the opening on the lower 
side of the hall to some extent. It was con- 
structed in the usual way, and consisted of long 
poles and deal planks, fastened together by 
ropes, and connected with the building by pud- 
locks, driven through the wall. The bricklayers’ 
work was finished, and plasterers were engaged 
upon the scaffold, when the cornice at the top of 
the building gave way, and fell on to the scaffold. 
The consequence of the sudden heavy fall of 
bricks, stones, and mortar upon the boards was 
that the pudlocks gave way, and the planks and 
boards, deprived of their support, came crashing 
down to the ground. At the time of the acci- 
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dent there were five men engaged upon the 
scaffold or beneath it, and these and other per- 
sons who were passing were more or less seriously 
injured, and some of those hurt afterwards died. 
The scaffolding appeared to having given way 
first on the upper side of the hall, as it was seen 
that it was still fast at the lower end. 








THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


WE are glad to be informed by Mr. Sydney 
Smirke that considerable success has attended 
the endeavour to obtain a sufficient number of 
new subscribers to ensure the completion of the 
“Dictionary of Architecture” without any 
farther call on the present members of the 
society. This success has, however, been the 
result chiefly of the exertions of a few energetic 
friends ; and further vigorous exertions are abso- 
lutely necessary in order to justify the committee 
in proceeding with the scheme. Still more new 
subscribers are wanted, and we hope that some 
of our readers will use their best endeavours to 
bring in friends. The new list of subscribers 
comprises persons of all classes of society, from 
noblemen of the very highest rank, and great | 
public bodies, down to the builders in country | 
towns and clerks of the works. If the apathy | 
and indifference of the subscribers and of the 
profession allow the Dictionary to remain incom- 
plete, and permit a proposal so eminently 
favourable to fall to the ground, it will be a great 
disappointment, and a discredit to the profession. | 
This contingency must not, however, be allowed 
to occur. Each school of art throughout the 
country should be provided with a copy of the 
Dictionary. 

The committee have just now issued two parts 
of the work, one consisting of twelve plates 
to illustrate L and M, the other comprising 112 | 
pages of text, “Lead” to“ Lyttus.” This includes 
s& vast amount of information under the heads 
it contains, greatly increased in value by in- 
numerable references to works that treat of them 
more at length. 














OUR GOOD THINGS DONE BEFORE US. 





S1z,—I have just finished reading the Builder prepared by a committee. The rules, with a walls being 25 ft. high. 


for September 18th (for I was abroad at that. 
time, and so missed seeing it). A patent seems | 
to have been taken out by a Mr. Steel for the 
improvement of water-closets. He proposes to 


fruit. The pictures on the walls, exhibited by 
several of the pupils, were entitled to - 
able commendation. The pupils now numbered 
over fifty, and, under a proper tutor, their latent 
ability would be developed. 

The Victorian Permanent Building Society’s 
New Offices will stand on an allotment of land 
in the best part of Collins-street east. The 
front building will be three stories in height, 
with a warehouse and store in the rear, and a 
large cellar underneath. The society will occupy 
a suite of offices on the ground-floor, the other 
parts of the premises being let for various pur- 
poses. The facade is to be in the Italian style of 
architecture, and will oecupy the full frontage. 
The lower portion of the building will be orna- 
mented with rusticated piers, and is to have two 
pair of circular-headed folding-doors (enriched 
with elegant ironwork), the one leading direct to 
the company’s offices, and the other opening into 
a broad passage leading to the upper offices and 





the warehouse. The windows on the first story 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ashbourn.—Mr. Francis Wright, of Osmaston 
Manor, near Ashbourn, has for some time past 
contemplated erecting a second church at Agh. 
boarn. About two months agoan advertisement 

inviting tenders for the construction of 
the new church. The new edifice is to be built 
on the north-east side of the town, immediately 
adjoining the cattle-market, and fronting to the 
Buxton-road. The contractors for the erection of 
the building are Mesers. Critchlow & Ward, of 
Uttoxeter, whose contract, we believe, 
to 4,5001., but this sum does not include plumbing, 
glazing, or iron-work. The nave will be 75 ft, 
in length, and 42 ‘ft. in breadth, with centre 
and side aisles. The chancel, a circular apse, 
has a radius of 15 ft., and will contain an oval 
communion-table. The vestry on the north side 
will be 12 ft. long, and 9 ft. wide. The tower, 
which stands at the west end, will be 22 ft, 
square, and 61 ft. in height from the floor li 


| society. 
_Ellerker & Co., of Elizabeth-street. The con- work, the foundations have been cut, and the 


will be circular-headed, embellished with Ionic | and will be without a spire. The height of the 
pilasters, entablatures, and cornices, while those building to the ridge ia 38 ft. The chief entrance 
of the next story will be pedimented, ornamented will be on the west eide, immediately underneath 
with moulded trusses, Corinthian pilasters, the tower. The exterior walls will be Mayfield 
enriched friezes and cornices. The building will stone, cased inside with bricks. The interior ig 
be surmounted with an appropriate balustrade, laid out to accommodate 500 persons, and will be 
having a centre panel bearing the name of the heated by an improved hot-water apparatus, 
The architects are Messrs. W. H. The contractors have already entered upon the 


tractor is Mr. H. Lockington ; and the total cost, walls of the building are rising above the surface 
including land, will be about 11,0001. | of the ground. 

The rate of wages in the colony is still main- | Heworth.—The new church at Heworth, near 
tained at former rates, skilled labour anddomestic York, has been consecrated and opened by the 
servants being in great demand. The following Archbishop of York, under the designation of 
are among the rates of wages :—Stonemasons Holy Trinity. It is situated at the corner of the 


and brickmakers, 10s. per day ; carpenters, 9s. road leading to Tasg Hall. It has been erected 


ditto; builders’ labourers, 7s. ditto; country in remembrance of the Rev. J. Willey, by his 
labourers, 12s. 6d. to 15s. a week. | widow, who has recently been deprived by death 
An Australian Diamond Mine Company has of her second husband, Sir Trevor Wheler, bart., 


been established at Melbourne. Exteusive dis- of Leamington, Warwickshire. The building 


coveries of gold, diamonds, sapphires, and other consists of a nave and chancel, with side aisles 
gems have been made near Mudgee, and it is for children, a tower at the north-east angle of 
said that the miners have been in the habit of the nave, and a porch at the north-west end of 
throwing away emall dust diamonds, though the nave. The vestry and porch for children are 
worth about 6001. an ounce. on the south side of the chancel. The nave, 

A large number of builders and contractors which is of one span, is 35 ft. wide by 78 ft. long, 
have met for the purpose of receiving rules and 47 ft. high to the apex of the open roof, the 
There is a centre and 
few amendments, were adopted; and after the also two side passages, with two rows of seats, 
enrolment of several new members it was re- to accommodate 280 adults. The north and 
solved that the association should be named the south aisles are seated for 134 children, and are 
Builders’ and Contractors’ Association of Vic-| each separated from the nave. Two arches 


place them one over another, setting each of toria, and that its business be conducted by a spring from corbels and a centre shaft of red 


the upper closets back a Jittle, so that a clear. 
space down to the ground will be left from each. | 
It is somewhat amusing to find a patent being | 
taken out for this in the nineteenth century, | 
when precisely the same arrangement was | 
adopted by the builders of the old castle of 
Raglan, in Monmouthshire, hundreds of years 
* 


I wonder, sir, if they took out a patent for it, | 
and whether the patent has yet expired; or 
whether, if they were alive now, they would say | 
that Mr. Steel had stolen their ideas ! 

F. B. 








FROM MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 


Tae Exhibition has been closed with a grand 
concert, attended by 1,000 a 
Governor was present, and was thanked by Sir 
Redmond Barry, on the part of the trustees, for 
his patronage of the undertaking. The results of 
the exhibition are interesting. The exhibits of 
oil-paintings, said Sir Redmond, amounted to 
756, a fact which demonstrated most undeniably 
and most cheeringly the love of art largely 
existing in sO young a country. All these were 
contributed at a very short notice and in re- 
sponse to the trustees’ solicitation, within a 
radius of five miles from Melbourne. He was 
Pappy to inform his Excellency that the trustees, 
like Chancellors of the Exchequer, found them- 
selves inconvenienced by a to their 
credit. They to devote the first 
portion of the funds to institutions which were 
the pride of the city,—the one for the relief of 


the sick and suffering, the other for the support | bet 


of the aged and infirm. The hospital and the 
benevolent asylum deserved their first care : 
and, secondly, the object announced in the pro- 
gramme, namely, the endowment of a scholar- 
ship for the best pupils of the year in the School 
of Design. That school had been straggling on 
for years, yet still it had not been barren of 





* In rough stone, of co a 
pe tees ~ ted _— but the same principle, I 


president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, Mansfield stone. The chancel is seated for 
and committee of seven. The following gentle- sixteen adults on the south side, and children of 
men were nominated and elected:—Cr. Amess, the choir in seats on the north, in front of the 
president ; Cr. O'Grady, vice-president; Mr. organ-chamber, in the tower. There are 300 
William Ireland, secretary ; Mr. William Cain, free and 150 appropriated seats in the church. 
treasurer; and Messrs. Canningham, Young, The chancel measures 33 ft. by 22 ft., is 38 ft. 
Mitchell, Cooper, Leitch, Pigdon, and Martin for high, and is paved with Messrs. Maw & Co.'s 


‘committee. It was resolved to forward a copy encaustic tiles, There are three entrance porches: 


of the rules to the Board of Land and Works, one by the tower, the second by the vestry, and 
and to all the engineers and architects in the third, or principal entrance is at the north- 
Melbourne, as it was felt desirable, for the west. The walls internally are plastered. The 
success of the association, that it should have dressings are of stone, the corbels and capitals 
the support of these gentlemen. | being all carved. Hound the chancel there is a 
A meeting of master brickmakers has been frieze of majolica tiles, and under the east win- 
held to consider rules agreed upon by the master dow is a reredos of majolica and painted tiles. 
brickmakers of Brunswick. Mr. John Glew The centre window is filled with stained glass, 
occupied the chair. The rules were submitted the gift of Mrs. Bell, of Heworth, in memory of 
seriatim, and were passed with a few trifling her late husband, the subject being a single 
amendments. The object of the association is | figure of the Ascension of our Lord. The glass 


to guard against unprincipled and fraudulent 
persons in the building trade, who have neither 
means nor intention of paying for bricks-or other 
material supplied them, The association is 
divided into five divisions, viz., Brunswick, Haw- 
thorn, Richmond, Collingwood, and Prahran. A 
large number of members were enrolled, and 
arrangements were made for a future meeting to 
elect office-bearers. 











THE FOOTPATH OF THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


Srz,—In your impression of Sat 
letter from ‘‘ A Siecane on the oon pe hn 
in which the writer ae of the state of the footpath 
etween Westminster Bridge and the Temple, Will you, 
sir, permit me,—as the contractor for footway, in 
justice to myself,—to say that the cause arises from the 
fact that the larger part of the paving, viz., that next the 
ord —. én — over the subway on solid concrete, 

ile the ‘or the outer ion is com i 
rubbish filled in toa depth of 30 ft., erage yy | 
time to become solid at the time the work was done 
wen» the Metropolitan Board of Works pumped 
many thousand tons of water upon the filling-in up to the 
time of the paving being laid down, 

Of course, a subsidence would necessarily take place 





in the cinquefoil window over it was given by 
Mr. J. Keswick, the builder of the church. The 
three windows at the east end are deeply 
recessed, and the moulded arches inclosing them 
spring from carved capitals resting on detached 
shafts of red Mansfield stone. Similar shafts, &., 
divide the side walls into compartments, sup- 
porting the principals of the roof, which are all 
slightly stained and varnished, and the panels 
boarded. The side walls throughout the church 
up to the stone string-course under the window- 
sills are coloured green, finishing with a coloured 
border of a conventional The roofs are 
all open-tirabered, with framed hammer-beam, 
principals, purlins, &c., and boarded in panels 
under the rafters. The wheel window in the 
west gable, of five trefoiled openings, is filled 
with stained glass, of trically - 

foliage, the giftof Mr. Jones, the architect ; aud 
the quatrefoils and vesicas of the eastern wile 
dows, and that over the front, are filled with 
glass, given by Mr. George Harrison, the clerk 
of the works. The church will be lighted by 
gas, from rows of jets along the sides, on a level 





under such circumstances, and hence its —_ company. 
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vestry fire. The walls of the church ontside are 
faced with Bradford walling stones, on brick- 
work, and all the dressings are of Ancaster 
stone. The tower is square, without buttresses, 
and 20 ft. at the base, diminishing into an 
octagon of 18 ft., with ornamented angle 
broaches, gabled parapet, and pinnacles at the 
angles, and terminated with a spire, which, with 
the iron vane, gives a height of 129 ft. The 
roofs are covered with dark Westmoreland slates, 
with stone ridging and Staffordshire tile cresting. 
The ground round the two sides of the church is 
inclosed with a sunk fence wall of stone. The 
entrance-gate pillars are of stone, with some 
architectural character, and the gates are open- 
framed, with ironwork in the panels. The archi- 
tecture is all of the Early Decorated period, but 
of simple character, from drawings and designs, 
and carried out under the personal superin. 
tendence, of Mr. G. Fowler Jones, of York. The 
organ, presented by Mr. W. Gray, was built 
by Mr. Hopkins, organist of the church of 
St. Olave, Marygate, York. The cost of the 
church and parsonage-house attached will, it is 
said, exceed 10,0001. The masonry and brick- 
work have been carried ont by Mr. J. Keswick, 
builder; the carpentry and joinery by Mr. 
J. Holmes; the plastering by Mr. Rawlings ; 
the slating by Messrs. Wood & Son ; the plumb- 
ing and glazing by Mr. R. Walker ; the ironwork 


_ Leicester.—A new church is to be commenced 
immediately, in Belgrave-gate. The edifice is 
to be dedicated to St. Mark, and will be built 
(at the sole expense of Mr. W. Perry Herrick, 
of Beanmanor, and his sister) from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Ewan 
Christian, of London. The building is to be 
erected by Mr. John Firn, of Leicester. 

Attenborough.—The parish church of Atten- 
borough has been re-opened. The restoration 
the edifice has recently undergone (under the 
direction of Mr. R. C. Sutton, architect), has 
involved a new seating, and a restoration of the 
interior walls, which previously had upon them 
a thick coating of yellow-wash. The restoration 
also includes the taking down of the gallery at 
the west end, the throwing open of the belfry 
arch, and the erection of a new door. 

Baconsthorpe.— The church of Baconsthorpe 
has been re-opened for divine service after a 
restoration by Mr. Chapman, by whom the 
execution of the work has been carried out from 
the designs of Mr. Teulon. 

Addiscombe, Croydon.—8t. Paul’s Church, 
built for the Rev. M. B. Oliel, by Messrs. Wright, 
Brothers, of Croydon, from the designs of the 
late Mr. E. B. Lamb, at the sole cost of Mr. R. 
' Parnell, has been opened for divine service. The 
| stonework of the exterior and interior is carved 
‘in natural foliage. This, with the internal 





church, including the narthex at the west end, is 
180 ft.; and the height of the nave roof, 75 ft. 
The plan is cruciform. The exterior of the 
church will be built of stone, and the interior 
will be lined with a cream-coloured brick (as a 
substitute for plaster), mixed sparingly with 
bands of red brick. These are manufactured by 
Messrs. Robson, of Wideopen. The present con- 
tract, which extends only to the foundation, is 
let to Mr. William Gibson. 

Blorwich.—The new church which has been 
erected at Bloxwich has been solemnly dedicated 
to St. Peter, in the presence of a large and 
influential congregation. The edifice is built 
after the French Medizoval style of architecture, 
/and consists of naves and aisles, the chancel 
_ being a continuation of the central nave, which 
| terminates in an apse. The cost of the structure, 
| with the adjoining presbytery, or priest’s resi- 

dence, is about 1,900/., and the greater portion of 
that amount has already been raised in the way 
of subscriptions and voluntary donations. The 
designs for the building were prepared by 
Messrs. Bucknall & Donovan, of Birmingham, 
architects, and the work of erection was carried 
out by Mr. Hemming, of Redditch, builder. 
There is very little ornament of any kind; and 
the decorations of the interior—which were 
done by Mr. Stensell, of Taunton—are not at all 
of a costly character. It is calculated that the 





by Messrs. Fryer & Son, Mr. Ayers, and Messrs. | fittings, consisting of pulpit, desk, and font of church will accommodate about 400 persons. 


Dent; the painting by Mr. R. Gowland; the 
stone carving by Mr. J. Cole, and that of the 


|Caen stone and various marbles, brass altar- 
rail, pulpit-rail, font-rail and lectern, oak sedilia, 


| The walls are of brick, with Bath stone dress- 
ings, and the benches and arched roof are of 


woodwork by Mr. James Jones; Mr. W. Knowles chancel seats, &c., is the work of Messrs. Cox & stained deal. The only part of the interior on 


having supplied the stained glass and the 


| Son, of London. 


which any degree of ornamentation may be said 


painted tiles of the reredos, and the decoration | Armley (near Leeds).—The foundation stone | to have been applied is that inside the apse, the 
of the organ case and pipes. _The whole of the ‘of Christ Church, Upper Armley, has been laid. | roof in that part being painted green, relieved 
tradesmen thus employed reside in York. Mr. The site was selected and promised by the late | with gilt stars and borders. The dimensions of 
George Harrison acted as the clerk of the | Mr. Gott, who also gave a large subscription in | the edifice are 75 ft. by 35 ft., and attached to 
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‘aid of the building fund. The church, when 


Flamborough.—B8t. Oswold’s Church has been finished, will have a square tower, and will form 
re-opened after restoration and rebuilding. It is g conspicuous object. The architects are Messrs. 
five years since the work of restoration began: Adams & Kelly, of Leeds. The style adopted is 
it commenced with taking down the old turret Early English, and the plan comprises a nave, 
and new roofing and repairing the chancel; but with north and south aisles. Inside the church | 
as the work proceeded the other parts of the will have a total length of 145 ft., and a breadth | 
church were found to be in such a state of decay | of 65 ft. 6 in. At the west end of the nave will | 
that it became nece to extend the works to be the tower, 26 ft. square at the base, and | 
the entire rebuilding of the chancel, and to rising to a height of 107 ft. There will be a’ 
effect other improvements and alterations. These ringing-chamber and belfry stages, and provision | 
works have, however, been protracted by several | wij] also be made for a clock having four faces. 
unavoidable causes. The south walls of the nave The entrance will be by a porch in the western- 
have been nearly rebuilt. The nave has been | most bay of the south aisle, and by a doorway in 
new roofed ; the timbers are stained and open, the south wall of the chancel. By the vestry 
and slated. Six windows, three on each side, | there will also be a separate entrance. An arch 
and two more in the sonth clearstory, have been | in three orders will open the tower into the 
restored. All the windows have been glazed pave, Sandstone from the Horsforth Quarries 














with cathedral glass, with the exception of one 
in the south aisle, which is of stained glass, and 
was the gift of Mr. C. H. Childers, of Flam- 
borough. The walls have been replastered, and 
the pillars and arches, which were previously 
coated with whitewash, have been cleaned. The 
pillars are of a yellowish chalk. All the old 
high-backed pews have been swept away, and 
replaced with stalls of pitch pine and varnished. 
The aisles have been new flagged, and a heating 
apparatus introduced. One of the arches in the 
north aisle has been opened out and restored, 
and an arch on each side of the chancel arch, 
and dividing the aisles from the chancel, has 
been erected. The old arch formerly leading 
into the belfry has been bared. The chancel 
has been rebuilt, except the interior gallery and 
arches, at the cost of Mr. Walter Strickland. 
The roof is open and of stained timber, corre- 
sponding with that of the nave. Instead of the 
old square windows in the clearstory, new 
circular ones, intersected with crosses and other 
devices, have been substituted. In the east end 
a large five-light perpendicular window, and a 
smaller one at the end of each aisle have been 
introduced. The old Norman arch between the 
nave and the chancel has been restored, the 
floor new flagged, and other restorations carried 
out. The architect was Mr. R. G. Smith, of 
Hull, and the contractors were Mr. J. Rennard, 
of Bridlington Quay, and Mr. A. Hall, of Flam- 
borough, for the masonry; Mr. J. Harrison, of 
Flamborough, for the wood work; and Mr. R. 
Readhead for the glazing. 

Peckleton (Leicestershire).—Works of restora- 
tion are now being carried out at the church 


here. The stueco is to be removed from the | sty 


exterior of the walls, and the perished stonework 
of walls and windows renewed. The new roofs 
will be raised to the original pitch, and the 
chancel rebuilt. This church was originally 
erected in the fourteenth century. The works 
are being carried out by Mr. John Firn, of 
Leicester ; the architect is Mr. Osborn. 


is being used in the building, and effect is given 
by introducing double hammer-dressed facing 
and finely-tooled dressings. The church will 
seat 650 adults, but increased accommodation 
| may be obtained without enlarging the edifice. 
The contractors are Mr. Thomas Whiteley, mason 
‘and carpenter; Messrs. Watson & Wormald, 
'slaters; Mr. Geo. Wilson, plamber and glazier ; 
Messrs. Heaps & Robinson, ironfounders; Mr. 
| William Dewhirst, plasterer; and Mr. W. Swithen- 
bank, painter. The contract estimate for the 
work is 6,4071. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—The foundation stone 
' of a new church, which is to be erected at the 
| Red Barns, situated at the head of Elwick’s- 
‘Jane, in the eastern district of Newcastle, has 
| been laid. The site is on an open space of ground, 
‘in the midst of a large portion of the working 
population of the town. The edifice is dedicated 
| to the patron saint of the order of monks located 





funds for the erection of the edifice, viz., St. 
Dominic. The entire cost of the church itself, 
it is estimated, will be about 8,0001., of which 
upwards of 4,000. have already been subscribed, 
principally by the people of the parish of St. 
Andrews, in which the monastery of the Domini- 
cans is situated. It is also intended to erect a 
new monastery on the site after the church is 
completed, which will require a farther large 
sum of money. The church is of the Romanesque 
le of architecture, and has been designed by 
Mr. Archibald M. Dunn, of Newcastle, architect. 
It will be chiefly remarkable for its great sim- 
plicity and large size, the number of sittings 
being over 1,400. The dimensions are as fol- 
low :—Nave, 112 ft. long, 30 ft. wide; chancel, 
48 ft. long, 30 ft. wide ; aisles, each, 134 ft. long 
and 18 ft. in width. The total length of the 





in Newcastle, who have undertaken to raise the | 


| the chancel is a small sacristy. The organ at 
the west end of the church was constructed by 
Mr. Nicholson, of Walsall, and some parts of the 

| instrument that was used at the old chapel have 
been worked up into it, 








STAINED GLASS. 


Holy Trinity Church, Bordesley.— The old 
stained glass in the east window has been re- 
placed by new glass. It is a large rose, with 
sixteen principal openings, surrounded by a 
circle of quatrefoils, and themselves surrounding 
a@ geometrical centre. The principal openings 
are filled with figures of the twelve apostles, and 
four evangelists, the antipodean effect of placing 
all with their feet to the centre being avoided by 
locating the evangelists two on each side, in @ 
recumbent position, and ranging the apostles, 
six above and six below, in a position as nearly 
perpendicular as circumstances will allow. The 
centre and outer ring of quatrefoils are filled 
with floriated ornaments on a ruby ground, the 
figures themselves being on a blue ground. The 
designer and executor of the window was Mr. 
Swaine Bourne, a young artist. 

St. Saviour’s, Nottingham.—A stained window 

has recently been placed in this church. The 
window is on the south side, at that end of 
the aisle nearest the chancel, and has been 
erected in memory of Mr. Gilbert Gaunt, of 
West Bridgford, and his wife, by their two 
danghters. One of the two principal compart- 
ments of which the window consists is filled with 
a representation of the Resurrection; and the 
other depicts Christ bearing His Cross. Messrs. 
Cox, of London, were the artists. The top com- 
partment represents the “ Agnus Dei,” or the 
Lamb. The window is the first of a series. 
The church certainly requires a few more of these 
windows. We may here mention that a new 
reredos has been placed in the chancel. 

Horncastle Church.—A window in memory of 

/the late vicar, Rev. W. H. Milner, Prebendary 
of Lincoln Cathedral, has been unveiled. The 
| work has been done by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, 
| & Bayne, of London. There are five lights, and 
tracery above, in which are placed the following 
subjects, commencing at the top on the left 
hand:—l. “The Annunciation;” 2. ia The 
Birth ;’ 3. “The Adoration of the Magi;” 4 
“The Flight into Egypt;” 5. “The Cruci- 
fixion ;’ 6. “ The Entombment 3’ 7. “The Holy 
Women at the Tomb;” 8. “ The Charge to St. 
Peter ;” 9. “(The Ascension;” 10. “ The De- 
scent of the Holy Ghost.” In the tracery pieces 
are various emblems of the Passion, ‘.¢., & cock, 
hammer and pincers, ladder, scourge, reed and 
hyssop, crown of thorns, spear, scarlet robe, coat 
for which lots were cast, &c., and above are 





angels with censors, and an “ Agnus Dei.” The 
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surrounding stonework is of the fourteenth cen- 
tary, and, therefore, the glass is treated so as to 
match, the subjects being in panels, under short 
decorated canopies, and the details being copied 
from old glass of the fourteenth century. 

St. Michael's, Handsworth. — A memorial 
window has been put up at the west end of this 
edifice, in memory of the late vicar, the Rev. 
Walter Thursby. The commission for the 
memorial has been executed by Mr. Bourne, of 
King Edward’s-road, in this town. The window 
is in the Second Pointed style, and contains four 
main lights, in each of which is represented an 
archangel, with the conventional emblems which 
it has been customary to associate with him from 
the earliest times, namely,— Michael ; in armour, 
resting his left hand upon a shield, and tramp- 


being unsafe that the directors of the bank 
acquired possession of the site, which adjoined a 
space formerly owned by them. Various pro- 
posals have been made from time to time as to 
the purpose to which the ground should be 
devoted, and it was one of the sites named as 
being peculiarly suitable for a town-hall. Now 
the proprietors have determined to construct a 
new street upon it, and to carry out other works 
which will improve the surroundings of their 
edifice. Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A., the architect 
of the bank, has prepared plans for the contem- 
plated works, and already some preliminary 
operations are in progress. The plans embrace 
an extension of Bank-street eastward for a dis- 
tance of fifty yards, the formation of a new street 
southwards from that extension to the High- 
street, and the erection of a broad stair giving 


descending tendency of the sashes or shutters. 
The cords, bands, or lines, by which the barrelg 
or drums are actuated, may be kept lightly 
drawn down the sides or linings of the window 
frames by adjustable pulleys or buttons held in 
position by spring catches capable of being 
slightly raised or depressed when requisite, so 
as to somewhat slacken the cords, bands, or lines, 
and thus permit the sashes or shutters to de- 
scend by their own weight until the adjustable 
pulleys or buttons are again released, when the 
action of the spring catches will cause the cords, 
bands, or lines, to be again drawn tight, and 
thus to instantly arrest the downward progress 
of the sashes or shutters. 

Venetian Buinp Tares.—James Carr. Dated 
25th January, 1869.—The inventor uses a Jac- 
quard loom, and furnishes it with four sets of 


ling upon Satan, whose head he pierces with a 
spear; Gabriel, with shield and sceptre, a lily 

wing beside him; Raphael, bearing a fish in 
Fie right hand and a pilgrim’s staff in the left; 
and Uriel, clasping a sword across his breast. 
These severally rest upon a floriated base, and 
are surmounted by an elaborate canopy; the 
background being blue and the ornamental en- 
richments ruby. In the geometrical tracery 
above are other figures with musical instru- 
ments, to typify the heavenly host. 


Butler's Marston.—Two painted windows have | 
_will be in the Baronial style, and that some of purposes, and the order of making the sheds 


recently been placed in this church, to the 
memory of the late Rev. George Fuller Thomas, 
for twenty-two years vicar of the parish. The 
subjects selected are “* The Good Shepherd,” and 
“The Good Samaritan.” The work was designed 
and executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell,of London. 
The one light window in the church is an offering 
from the widow and relativesof the latevicar. The 
subject is “ Our Saviour breaking bread with the 
two disciples at Emmaus.” The church was 
restored by the Rev. George Fuller Thomas 
shortly before his death. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


sented to the city by Mr. Ross, of Rockville, has 
at last been secured in West Princes’-street 
Gardens, and the city will in a short time be, 
embellished by the erection of what the Scots- | 


access to Market-street. Owing to the situation 
of the ground on the slope of the High-street 


rock 70 ft. below the street level. The construc- 
tion of this wall is now being proceeded with. 
The wall will ran in a line with the front of the 
bank, and will be surmounted byarailing. The 
street between the wall and the houses on the 
other side will be 50 ft. in width. The eleva- 
tions prepared by Mr. Bryce show that the houses 





them will have four stories, and others five stories 


}and attics. In all cases, the street floor will be 


let for shops or offices, with saloons behind. 


|The east side of the new street will have a 
frontage of 212 ft., and the west side a frontage 


of about 160 ft. Including the new space in 
Bank-street, there will be a total frontage of 
about 500 ft. At its junction with the High- 
street, the new street will be 38 ft. wide, but about 
midway down it will expand to 45 ft. The 


The feus are 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 
Bricks aNp Tites. J. §& W. Adams. Dated 


warps, or warps which may be divided, as is 
well known, so as to form sheds for more than 


ridge, it is necessary, in extending Bank-street, | one web of cloth, and to supply these warps with 
to put in a strong retaining-wall, founded on the | weft he employs a rising box loom, and prefers 


that it should be furnished with four shuttles, 
one for each of the two tapes, and one for each 
of the short strips, although a smaller or larger 
number may be used, and the arrangement of 
loom the inventor employs is that which is known 
as the Marionette. The machinery, however, 
may be of any arrangement used for similar 


varied. 

Winpow Sasnes.—Edward Ruston ¥ W. W. 
Mills. Dated 26th January, 1869.—In connexion 
with an ordinary sash, on either of its sides, 
and projecting slightly from the edge thereof, 
the inventors place a toothed wheel turning in a 
frame fixed to the said sash. The teeth of these 
| toothed wheels are inclined to their axes, the 
| said wheels somewhat resembling ordinary worm 
| wheels. The teeth of the wheels may, however, 





| gradient will be 1 in 40. From near the north- | be parallel with their axes. Working in slots in 
|east corner block a wide stone stair will lead the sash are spring checks or catches, which 
| down to Market-street, and afford a convenient 
}access to the railway station. 
| being rapidly taken up. 


Edinburgh.—A site for the public fountain pre- 


| engage with the toothed wheels, and prevent 
| their rotation. On either side the sash frame, 
and in the line of the motion of the sash, strips 
or ribs of vulcanised india-rubber or other simi- 
lar elastic material are fixed; they make these 
elastic strips or ribs by preference of a nearly 
| semi-circular figure in cross section, the convex 
side of the strip or rib being situated outwards, 


man styles ‘‘ one of the mostelaborate and ornate 29th October, 1868.—This consists in treating | and being presented to the projecting parts of 


structures of its class in Europe.” 
tain, which was designed by Durenne, of Paris, | 
has just arrived from France in 122 pieces. It 
cost Mr. Ross upwards of 2,0001. It will 
be erected on the middle walk in the lower | 
part of the gardens, between Castle-street and | 
Frederick-street. Being visible from Princes’- 
street, it will form a great ornament to that 
thoroughfare, while it will, at the same time, 
afford an interesting feature in the landscape as 
viewed from the Mound. It is proposed that on 
the days when the fountain plays, the public 
shall have free admission to the gardens. It 
devolves on the public to defray the expense of 
its erection on the chosen site. Already 1001. 
have been received ; but between 4001. and 5001. 
more will be required.———A discovery of some 
interest has been made in connexion with the 
street improvements at present being carried on 
in the Grass-market. For years past, a St. 
Andrew cross within a circle has been pointed 
out as indicating what was supposed to have 
been the ancient place of common execution. 
The street is in course of being relaid, and while 
doing so the workmen uncovered near the spot 
what turned ont to bethe socket of theold gallows. 
It was at a considerable depth below the present 
street level. It had a lining of wood,and was about 
18 in. in depth by 9 in. square. The contractor, 
Mr. M‘Intosh, replaced the cross immediately 
over the site as now accurately ascertained. 
——-The directors of the North British Railway 
have resolved to proceed immediately with the 
new station at Waverley Bridge. The first step 
taken will be the erection of a New Waverley 
bridge. The present structure will be removed, 


thereto and mixing therewith street or road- 
sweepings, road-scrapings, street-slop, or drifts, 


|chalk, and sand, or waste from stone sawing, 


commonly known as stone sand, or stone crushed 
for the manufacture of bricks and tiles, whereby 
we are enabled to dispense with ashes, also at 
the same time improve the texture, colour, and 
quality of the said articles, and produce superior 
bricks and tiles from inferior clay. The number 
and quantities of the mixing materials above 
mentioned must be varied according to the colour 
required and the quality of the materials, The 
drift and sand or waste and other similar matter, 


the drift and chalk, or the whole of the materials | 
being mixed together and added to the clay or 


loam, as the case may require. 


The foun- or preparing clay, loam, or brickearth, by adding | the toothed wheels fixed on either side the sash. 


When the sash provided with the toothed wheels 
described is in its place in the window frame, 
the toothed wheels compress and flatten the 
india-rubber strips or ribs. By the elasticity of 
the strips or ribs such an amount of resistance 
is offered to the toothed wheels as to support the 
said sash in any position in which it is placed. 
In order to raise or lower the sash the spring 
catches described are lifted from the toothed 
wheels so as to permit them to rotate. They 
prefer to arrange the handles of the catches so 
that the disengaging of the catches and the lift- 
ing or depressing of the sash are effected at one 
operation. Or the catches may be geared toge- 
ther in any convenient way so that pressure at 
‘one part of the sash may simultaneously release 





Roorinc.— W. D. Young. Dated 27th October, | both catches. 


1868.—All the edges of the tiles or plates are | 


Treatinc Timper.—John Pickering. Dated 


bent over in the form of a hook, so that when | January 26th, 1869.—This consists in applying 
laid in place they overlap, catch, or interlock to the surfaces of the timber to be finished 


into each other. The joints of the tiles or plates, 
by being so interlocked, form an effectual pro- 
tection against rain or wind passing through. 
The tiles or plates may be fixed to the beams or 
frame by hooks or clips, firmly secured to the 
beams or frame, the hook portion passing into 
and bearing upon the overturned or bent edges 
of the tiles or plates. 


Winpow Frames.—J. Johnson. Dated 27th | 


October, 1868.—The barrels or drums are caused 
to rotate by cords, bands, or lines, running 
through suitable guides and passing down the 
window frames in the manner of ordinary roller- 
blind cords, such cords, bands, or lines being 
secured to and passing around large pulleys or 





and a bridge, after a design similar to that at 
Westminster Bridge, London, will be erected in 
its stead. It will be higher than the present 
bridge, and more on a level with Princes- 
street. It is also intended to remove the 
goods traffic to the old market. The direc. 
tors of the Bank of Scotland having got their 
new offices in Bank-street nearly com- 
pleted, are making arrangements, according to 
the Scotsman, for turning to account the large 
space of ground lying at the south-west corner 
of the bank. A portion of this ground was until 
a few years ago occupied by a tall land of houses, 
and it was when these were removed as 





wheels attached to the barrels or drums for 
giving a certain amount of leverage, so that by 
pulling the cords at the sides of the frames and 
thereby causing the large pulleys, and with them 
the barrels or drums to rotate, the cords attached 
to the sashes or shutters will be wound around 
the barrels or drums, and the sashes or shutters 
consequently raised while on the barrels or drums 
being caused to rotate in a contrary direction so 
as to unwind the cords, ropes, bands, or chains, 
the sashes or shutters being released, will descend 





‘rapidly moving surfaces of grinding or polishing 
| material, such as sandstone, grindstone, emery, 
in combination with other substances or other 
| suitable abrading materials. The finishing sur- 
| faces of the abrading and polishing substances 
are circular and made to revolve at a high 
| velocity against or upon the surfaces of the 
|timber requiring to be treated by them, the 
effect of the treatment being that heat is 
generated by the friction of the abrading sur- 
faces upon the wood, so that the surface of the 
wood becomes covered to the required extent, 
besides being rendered very smooth and polished 
in a rapid manner. 

VENTILATORS AND CHIMNEY-POTS.—G, Hawksley. 
Dated January 29h, 1869.—These ventilators or 
pots are formed from a long metal band, say of 
hoop-iron, which the inventor turns into a coil 
by extending it on one edge more than on the 
other. He does this by passing the hoop-iron 
between rollers which are set so as to forma 
taper nip, and the rollers may be so formed as 
simultaneously to give to the iron a curved face ; 
or in place of expanding the outer edge of the 
hoop-iron, a similar result may be obtained by 
corrugating its inner edge. He then takes @ 


by reason of their own preponderance over the | cylindrical mandril of the size of the interior of 
sash weights, which Jatter are for this purpose| the ventilator or pot which it is desired to pro- 
made so as only partially to counteract the| duce, and having in it a number of longitudinal 
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radial grooves equidistant the one from the other. 
In these grooves other flat pieces of hoop-iron 
are placed, having inclined notches in them at 
equal distance apart from end to end of each 
piece, 








Books Received, 


“THomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee; 
Annual Examination, August, 1869: Report at 
Close of Session 1868-9, &. Roorkee: Printed 
at the Thomason Civil Engineering College 
Press, 1869.” These papers show the nature and 
extent of the examinations which Royal En- 
gineers and others undergo in the Government 
College of Civil Engineering at Roorkee, in 
India; and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the student who successfully passes a fair exami- 
nation on the many pfactical and theoretical 
questions here put cannot but be in a fair 





Heating Railway Carriages.—We are now 
familiar with gaslight in railway carriages. 
Why should we not have steam-pipes to heat 
them? In the first-class carriages we can 
generally in cold weather get a tin containing hot 
water for the feet; but this is a luxury for- 
bidden, we believe, to second and third-class 
passengers, and even first-class passengers have 
at times had to tip the porters before they could 
obtain the boon. Experiments, according to the 
Daily News, have been made with steam warm- 
ing on the Brunswick Railway, on the Prussian 
Eastern, on the Hanoverian, and on the Lower 
Silesian. The Hanoverian Government Railway 
runs daily two mail trains with steam heating | 





Model Cottages for Farm Labourers.— 
There have been recently erected by Lord 
Vernon, at Sudbary, near Derby, several model 
cottages for farm labourers. Each cottage con- 
tains a living-room, three bedrooms, entrance 
porch, scullery, pantry, fuel store, piggery, privy, 
cesspit, and ashpit. Each cottage is provided 
with a washing-copper, sink, and a fireclay baking 
oven. The living-rooms are fitted with dwarf 
cupboards, each side of fire-place, with cottage 
ranges, and the bedroom fire-places have small 
cottage stoves. The rainwater from the tops is 
conveyed to tanks for domestic use, having a 
pump to each cottage fixed over the sink in 
scullery. The cottages have been built with 


apparatus between Cologne and Berlin. The local bricks made on the estate; the external 
steam comes from a tubular boiler in the| walls being hollow for dryness, relieved with 
luggage-car. In the Brunswick Railway it comes| bands of dark blue Staffordshire bricks. The 
directly from the locomotive. Ineithercasethe roofs are covered with blue and brindle tiles, 
temperature of the carriages is raised from 20 having ornamental ridge cresting. The entrance 
to 30 degrees Fubrenheit. Is it too much to porches have projecting eaves and gables, with 
hope that our engineers will one day allow us barge-boards and brackets. The works have 





way to become a competent engineer, overseer, 
&.; and he must do so before he can 


| this comfort ? A little less of the extravagant been carried out by Mr. 8. Deville, of Burton-on- 
and worse than useless waste of steam in the Trent, from the designs, and under the direction 


receive a certificate of qualification for one | a z 
or another of the several grades of the Public | Perpetual screeching of the mammoth-pig-stop of Mr. John Birch, of London, who gained the 


Works Department. The senior and first depart- whistle (which seems to indicate that signalmen Society of Arts’ premiam and medal for such 


ments of the college are composed of officers and 


civilians who are candidates for the engineering 

ade; the second department, of soldiers 
(chiefly) who are candidates for the overseer 
grade ; the thira department, of natives, who are 
candidates for the sub-overseer grade, and whose 
examination is conducted in Oordoo. There are 
papers which must be taken up by all; and 
voluntary papers for college honours only. There 
are also monthly examinations in mathematics, 
civil engineering, and physical science, and other 
tests as the education proceeds. 








Miscellanea. 





Halifax Waterworks Extension. — The 
Hebden extension of the Halifax Waterworks has 
been formally inaugurated by the cutting of the 
first sod of the Castle Carr tunnel, by which the 
waters of Hebden and Luddenden valleys will be 
connected. The scheme is a gigantic one, and 


will cost nearly 200,0001. The Widdop reservoir | 


are usually asleep at their posts) would help to designs. 
frvvorclbe for the loss of steam by heating the)» oopeming of Buphill Fields.—Consider- 
ing the efforts made in past years by the Builder 
Opening of Truro Public Rooms.—These to induce the authorities to set the Bunhill burial 
|rooms have been opened with ceremonial and ground in order, it is gratifying to be able to 
festivities befitting the occasion. The rooms oc- state, as we now do, that this ancient burying 
| cupy & central site, near Boscawen-bridge, on the place has been reopened to the public; not as a 
_north side of the Green. The edifice consists of | repository for the dead, but as a pleasant place 
_a central block, with two small wings. The walls | of recreation, haviog been planted with trees, 
are of stone from Mylor, the greenish drab of| and converted into an additional park for the 
| which is relieved by the cream-coloured Bath} metropolis. Being part of the Great Finsbury 
| stone dressings. There is an oriel in the green | estate, Bunhill Fields lapsed a few years since 
‘front. The accommodation provided comprises | to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who resisted 
a large concert or assembly room, with adjuncts ; | the temptation to convert the place into a build- 
provision for the Cornwall library and the Truro/ing site, and decided that it should be made 
Institution ; billiard and club rooms in the main/| conducive to the health and recreation of the 
| block; a Masonic hall in the east wing; and in| inhabitants of the surrounding district. Ban- 
| the western wing apartments for the theological | hill Fields, as is well known to our readers, con- 
library left to the county by the late Bishop of| tained the remains of John Bunyan, Defoe, Dr. 
'Exeter, and the depository of the Society for! Watts, and many other of England’s worthies, 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. The hall is | and it is satisfactory to know that the corpora- 
85 ft. long, 38 ft. wide, and 34 ft. high, and has, | tion have taken care to preserve the monuments 
not including the gallery, five entrances, three | and tombstones which marked the places where 
direct from the staircases and passages, and two | the illustrious dead repose. 


embankment alone will be over 89 ft. high, and through the supper-room. It is calculated to 4 
245 yards long. The depth, at the foot of the seat about 800, the gallery holding 100, and the|  “ Going, Gone! —The sale of stock at a 


orchestra, at the other end of the room, being | farm called Methlem, twenty miles beyond 


one W i = ue "a 6. : me ond " ae capable of accommodating about 130. The roof | Pwllheli, brought a large gathering of the lead- 


centre 56 ft., and then it shallows to the head, 
forming a winding lake nearly a mile in length, 
and a quarter of a mile wide at its broadest part. 
In the Walshaw Dean valley will be three reser- 
voirs, The upper one will have an embankment 
233 yards long, and 71 ft. 10 in. deep, the water 


is half open-timbered, in six bays, quatrefoils | 2g farmers of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire 


| 
ook 
: 
: 
: 
I 


being introduced in the spandrels and shields, | 
which will hereafter be decorated. The windows | 


| —six i the G . Artificial | 
Pie sa Ngee at ae at persons, proved too great a weight for the floor, 


‘light is sapplied by a number of gas pendants 


together. Whilst the auctioneer was selling off 
some articles of furniture in a room above the 
dairy, the bidders, to the number of about 150 


which gave way just as Mr. Owen was giving 
his final “‘ Going, going, gone,” to a piece of furni- 





being 64 ft. at the greatest depth. The middle hanging from the roof. An organ, built by | 


reservoir is to be about half a mile long. The 
embankment will be 313 yards long, 74 ft. high, 


and the depth of water 68 ft. The lower reser- | 


voir will be smaller, having an embankment 
76 ft. high, and a depth of water of about 66 ft. 
The water from the Widdop and Walshaw Dean 


Messrs. Hill & Son, has been erected in the iat 
| orchestra. | ture, and the whole party was precipitated to 

| the dairy below. An ex-mayor of the borough of 
| Whe “Iron Blacksmith.”—A Steubenville Pwilheli was thrown into a pail of cream, and 
-mechanic named Wm. Kenyon, says the Sharon | was slightly injured, whilst a solicitor found him- 
Times, an American paper, has invented, and gelf sunk in a ten-gallon cask of butter-milk. A 
has now in operation in that place, a very corpulent farmer, weighing a little over 16 stone, 


reservoirs will be connected and conveyed by | marvellous piece of mechanism, which he styles was precipitated on a pot of butter, which broke 


aqueduct and tunnel to near Castle Carr, where 
will be the junction with the Luddenden scheme. | 
The Castle Carr tunnel will be 2,500 yards Jong, 
and have a fall of about 5 ft. to the mile. It 

will be 3 ft. 9 in. wide, by 4 ft. 6 in. high, having | 
a flagged bottom the wholelength. The contract | 
for its construction has been let to Mr. Parkinson, | 
of Halifax, who has also constructed the Fly | 
Flats, Upper and Lower Dean Head, and the 
Castle Carr reservoirs. At the cutting of the 
firat sod by the mayor, it was stated by Mr. Hill, 
C.E., representative of Mr. Bateman, that the 
cost of construction of the tunnel would be 
17,0007. There would be three shafts. Theone 
where they stood would be 392 ft. deep. No. 2 
would have a depth of 476 ft., and No. 3 would be 
381 ft. deep. The time given to the contractor 
for the completion of the work was four years. 


Birkbeck Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution, Chancery-lane.—At this Institu- 
tion, which is in connexion with the Science and 
Art Department, Mr. W. J. Wilson (Prince Con- 
sort’s Prizeman, &c.) is to deliver a course of 


the “Iron Blacksmith.” It occupies the space and besmeared him sadly. The bidders, after 
of an ordinary-sized cask, is very compact, is the accident, would not follow the auctioneer to 
driven by an engine of herculean strength, and other rooms up-stairs, and the articles of farni- 
the machine itself is of almost incalculable power. ture that remained unsold had to be taken down- 
It is at present constructed for the manufacture stairs. Accidents of this kind are not unprece- 
of wrenches used by machinists—gasfitters more dented. Some consideration should be given to 
particularly. These wrenches are produced from the state and strength of floors, under such cir- 
solid steel, at the rate of one every three seconds, _ circumstances, beforehand. 

doing the work in three seconds which would fs 
require the swiftest and most expert workman ow Disease is generated.—The following 
a whole day to do, besides executing the work extract from the report of the medical officer 
much better. When the “Iron Blacksmith” is of health of St. Olave’s, Southwark, which has 
“fully armed and equipped,” it will produce, as been presented to the Local Board of that dis- 
if by magic, any description of tool or imple- trict, reveals one of the risks to which poor 
ment; also, chains, horse-shoes, fingers for people in over-crowded courts and alleys are 
mowers and reapers, all with the same facility subject. Dr. Vinen says :— 


and exactness; in fact, almost every article «Inthe yerd of Bo. 1, Cow-alley, ise iene cnten te 

i for the su of that house and two others in Goat-street. 
pees ea eae ton the ber pp Ae n pronto: 4m be of the butt not being provided with a lid, 
the arm, and directed by t ° mente) SKII ADC the water is exposed to the infiuence of air and light, 
ingenuity of the intelligent smith. This machine, encouraging the development of animal ena vegetable fe 

ich i tain effects of water being thus exposed. I exhi- 
Sena pe que a peers = one —_ Sited come specimens of conferva and other vegetable pro- 
labour, besides an expenditure of mapy thousands ductions found growing in very considerable quantities on 
of dollars, is destined, our authority thinks, to | the sides of the butt, and also a sample of the water, in 





thirty cheap lectures on Electricity and Mag- 
netism, on Friday evenings, at nine o’clock, 
commencing October 22. 


Lake Dwellings. — Traces of lacustrine 
dwellings have been discovered in Llangorse 
Pool, a lonely lake on the western side of the 
Black Mountains, and the island in its centre is 
said to be evidently artificial, and constructed 


partly of piles anc wattling. 





ioni ithi rade. | which were plainly to be seen freshwater shrimps, blood- 
Ph ae ee F ¥ worms, voale, =a more minute creatures,— the water- 


flea, cyclops, &c. Smallias the water-flea is, its appearance 
in water implies the presence of other creatures, stili more 
minute than itself, upon which it feeds. This water, in 
the condition I here describe, so utterly unfit for any 
domestic purpose, bas been constantly used, the larger 
animal growths being first strained off.” 

It is satisfactory to know that the Board 
issued an order directing the erection of cisterns 


with covers and the necessary appliances. 


Working Men’s Club and Institute, | 
Holloway.—In the course of the present month, 
according to the North Londoner, this new hall 
will be completed, and opened with a soirée. It 
is situated in a good position in the Holloway- 
road, and consists of a lecture-hall, class, read- 
ing, committee, clab, and conversation rooms, 


and gymuasium ground. 
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Workmen's International Exhibition, 
1870.—Very considerable progress has been 
made, not only in this country, but in foreign 
countries. Side by side with the contributions 
of our own country will be the productions of 
the French artisan, of the thonghtful German, 
of the artistic Italian, of the persevering Dane, 
and of our American cousins. To meet the 
very energetic efforts made in foreign countries, 
seventy local committees have been formed in 
the United Kingdom. It is hoped that the 
artisans of this country will make a most deter- 
mined effort, so that the Workmen’s Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1870, in the Agricultural 
Hall, at Islington, will not only be a display of 
the best foreign workmanship, but an exposition 
of the talent, industry, and manipulative skill of 
the British workman. 


TENDERS. 


For the United Methodist Free Church, Finsbury. 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Potts, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied by C. N. M‘Intyre North :— 

A. & J. Bmith ......0.000 ponccseasones £6,550 
Browne & Robinson  ......0.+.00++ 6,231 
i wegeqnensknsteee 6,195 
Colle & SONS .......00...csseeeee: eeroes 6,189 
ee pieitilunabatapation 6,743 
TENE cessasentenspsovne+ennnshipeontes sees 5,657 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ... 5,586 


oocooocoo 
ocoocoocoe 





For the erection of the Bletchley Park Hotel, Bletchley 
Station. Mr. Gotto, architect :— 





eee .-- £1,647 0 0 
Chappell 1,644 0 0 
Haddon ..... 1,396 0 0 
Honour .... 1,279 0 0 
ED a Ato 0 
Taylor (accepted)  .......00...s0+ 1,155 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Tavistock Union 
Workhouse, Devon, Messrs. W. Dwelley & Son, archi- 





Opening of the Industrial Exhibition, 
Basingstoke.—The new Mechanics’ Institute 
has been opened with an Industrial Exhibition, | 
similar to those recently held in some of the | 
principal towns of England. The collection in- | 
cluded works in wood, models, needlework, | 
paintings, photographs, drawings, illuminations, | 
stuffed animals, works in straw, rush, and other | 
materials, &c. The rooms were classified as | 
follows :—On the basement, works in wood and | 
metal, and miscellaneous articles. On the first- | 
floor, loan department, needlework, and natural | 
history,—a separate room for each. Two rooms | 
at the rear of the building were furnished as 
refreshment-rooms. The entrance was fitted up | 
with flags, and an iron hammered gate made by | 
Mr. J. B. Soper. There were nearly 600 exhi- | 
bitors, 


Antwerp.— Antwerp is utilising its fortifica- | 
tions. The Precurseur of Antwerp says :—“ The | 
sale of the Southern Citadel is now an accom- 
plished fact, the contract having been signed at | 
Brussels between Dr. Strousberg, of Berlin, on | 
the one hand, and M. Frére- Orban, Belgian 
Minister of Finance, on the other. The price is 
14,000,000 of francs. The State reserves ten | 
hectares (two acres and a half each) of land, to | 
be employed for a new passenger and goods | 
station ; Dr. Strousberg engaging by his contract 
to establish large docks, warehouses, &c., at his 
own cost.” 








The Macclesfield Town-hall.—A record 


tects :— 


Miller & Mitchell  ........scorsesees £1,560 0 0 
Born & Gosling  .......-.cseesereeees 1,367 0 0 
SOMKIMD oiciecssivercersesccvecerevecenss 1,364 0 0 
WRG. cacivin sy seesciccrenanasiianave . 1,273 10 0 
Saunders, Brothers ...........:s00+08 1,182 10 0 
Bishop & Son ......,.ssevsceseesesers 1,125 0 0 
Call & Pethik ..10..ccscscesesesecces 1,097 0 0 
en, eer: ee 
Brimbliecome & Rowse .........0+ 1,049 0 0 
Dennis & Minhinnick ...,........... 976 0 O 
Messrs. Rowse .......0icesccercorerses $70 0 0 
Marshall .............. » ssshchien thle 943 10 0 
BROT « sccecvseussespcens venceccshevabeanne 900 0 (0 
Waiters (accepted) .........cccceceee 853 0 0 





For rebuilding house and shop, 44, Blackfriars-road, 
for Mr. W. Gilbert. Messrs. F. H. Fowler & Hiil, archi- 
tects. Quantities supphed by Mr, Nattrass :— 


Moultrie ....ccveccecrcsscecccecsesesronee £1,230 0 0 
Green WO0d _ ....0000...c.ceccererevees: . 1,189 0 0 
BERIS ococoncesesvonncncsesoneecscsenaonae 1,170 0 0 
TIED ncviccsostensss-desbecsdebeneosoon 1,105 0 0 
Bidder & BON. ....000..cccsecscoccsseeee 1,084 0 0 
SENIOR sconccnnnovanhencontepenssenenecqure 1,045 0 0 
Manley & Rogers............s00e« 1,044 0 0 

PIII | vcgunacspdsaututuédnpimipibwebedenal 1,025 0 0 
Foster (accepted)  ........ccecceseee 970 0 0 





For rebuilding house and shop, 45, Blackfaiars-road, 


for Mr. Dowie. Mr. Shea, architect, Quantities supplied 


by Mr. Nattrass :— 





Moultrie... £2,0% 0 0 
Mills ... 1,999 0 0 
Greenwo 1,975 0 0 
Mallett 1,+ 00 
Rider . 1,812 0 0 
ee 1,721 0 0 
Manley & Rogers...... 1,693 0 0 

sepndenenagindinrsenpimipanimmecstte 1,665 0 0 





For the excavation for, and construction of, foundations 


and basement story, on the site of Nos. 11 to 15 inelusive 


has come to light here, after the lapse of | Tokenbouse-yard, K.C., for the Estate Company (Limit 
nearly half a century. The extension and im- | #4 reduced). Mr. EK. 4. Gruning, architect :— 


provement of the Town-hall premises have 
necessitated the taking down of a portion of the | 
old building; and, during the progress of this | 
part of the undertaking, the workmen found | 
the foundation-stone of the hall, which was laid 
in 1523, lying at the south-west corner. A brass | 
plate, bearing an inscription recording the 
— and eight coins and three medals were 
ound. 


Bursting of a Steam Boiler.—Nineteen | 
persons have been killed and nearly a hundred | 
injured by the explosion of a boiler at the 
State Fair, Indianopolis, in the United States. | 
The boiler was attached to a saw-mill, and had 
just been fired up for test with another machine, 
arrangements having been made to take it up 
as soon as the trial was over. Many of the 
bodies were horribly mutilated and burned, and 
in some cases it would be impossible for friends | 
to recognise them. | 


The Architectural Association. — The | 
annual conversazione, with which the business of 
the session commences, will be held at Conduit- | 
street, on Friday evening, the 29th inst. This | 
is the right time for new members to join. | 
Architectural students, and those interested in 
cognate arts, cannot take a better first step than 
by enrolling themselves members of the Archi- | 
tectural Association, and availing themselves | 


heartily of the advantages it affords. 


Relics of Roman Winchester.—F xtensive 
excavations have uncovered a variety of interest- 
ing articles in connexion with the Roman occu- 
pation of Winchester. There are several cinerary 
urns, all more or less broken, and in one calcined 
bones were found. There were also a couple of 
urns, with one handle each, of fine earthenware 


The New Townhall, Chester. — Sir: In 
your notice you say, “the gas fittings and 
ironwork generally have been supplied by Skid- 
more, of Coventry.” I beg to say that I sup- 
plied the wronght-iron work for the exterior, 
which was made from the designs of the archi- 
tect.— ALFRED WEBB, 


Aldgate, for Mr. John Venables. 


Trollope & Sons (amended ten- 


der, accepted) ...........sss0000ee- £1,922 0 0 





For erecting five houses and - Middlesex-street, 
r. Horace A, Alex- 
ander, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


BORD. cisccsarcscstdsecvdeetsctobbutncnans £3,375 0 0 
Malay & BOR. .icccerssapevevcessceseeces 3,230 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ........sccceeeeeree 3,131 0 0 
SEIU -onistucénootsnnavttotpanapuenmune . 3,083 0 0 
DWE ccccoisseces.cesnccsvencebosesece 3, 0 0 
Bead B BOW vvccccvcrecessacteesvncsees 2,754 0 0 
MTIIID saa cedsvestssscakosevsessouienias 2,740 0 0 
IE a cacorewescs sits snthiannmininennaes 2,679 0 0 
King & BoD  oresoccscossccsscososesecee 2, 0 0 
BRNBIOT .. ccsrcccoseuecsccswersccesetoonsteta 2,642 0 0 
TPO cc doibiinnsevistuvctpesisiianes 2,645 0 0 





For rebuilding Nos, 22 and 23, Whitechapel High-street, 
with extensive warehouse and vaults in the rear, for 


Quantities not supplied :— 
SAGO scoccnvscrosscnvecvase oases cesseee - £2,675 0 0 





For St. Mary’s R.C. School, Swinton, Manchester. Mr, 
Herbert KE. Tijou, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
essereee £900 







Cockran, Parker, & Co. ... 0 0 
IEE. cccscecsocniccrrn . 0 0 0 
Statham & Sons 847 7 0 
Adams & Marshall 771 0 0 
Speakman ...... 761 0 0 
Gerrard ... a 14:0 @ 
Thompson «w. 733 0 0 





For erecting a house and shop, at Chigwell-row, Essex, 
for Mr. Dove. Mr. Albert Bndgman, architect. Quan- 


_ tities supplied :— 


Bennett (accepted)  sercscssscesseeees £569 0 0 





For additions and repairs to Harringay House, Hornsey. 
Mr. P. D. Tuckett, architect :— ate! i 






Stapleton .......... eeeusyercenreneneosaoss £513 0 0 
LE RE La: + 474 00 
NOUN sos. na ckienn <dnntoededtavssapaeal 468 0 0 
SPE, Ty GOR: a. ctccscnivisdaciaoien 447 0 «0 
Jerrard ( WED sarnecsinnsedsinicci 379 0 0 








For erecting new north aisle, and removing and re- 
aneing vestry, Bishop Stortfort Church. Mr, Clarke, 
architect :— 





Extra for Extra for 

Pitch Pine Roof. Oak Roof, 
So BRB ccccesnee On Scvidaies £35 
Bracher & Son SOD cicskeoks shanisseue 30 
Roberts .s..ss0 ._e eo ae ae +» 100 
Gibbons ......... . ene 18 «amce 
Mason & Green 1,(89 ......... SD. scvenages 63 
CNNNOUEE ccis.cecs GUND  sccdscves we  sucoutas 30 
CGD sts niesion ° a TD © ccsecies 71 
Bell & Sons * _ fae a #0 

* Accepted, 


For alterations and additions to 75 and 76, Cornhill, 
for the Metropolitan Bank, Mr. T.T. Smith, we vend 





Teme aW oocscnscerccsccccocesoncpesens Metpeee 0 
Ashby & Horner ..........00.00 o 4,180 0 0 
Ryder & Bon.........ss00008 Pi eveee we. 4140 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ..........00 + 4,088 0 0 
Bracher & 80M ..,.0..cssesceeeees ove 9,906 0 0 

rass 3,797 0 0 
BEMMOP nncecsccsccvsancscapnvscesssenteeses 3, 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. T. (cancelied).—Rustieus (a verandah, if within the limits o 
the Building Act, cannot be of wood. Zine is the cheapest cover- 
ing).—J. A. D. (the charges named are fair).—F. F. (quotation tp 
type).—W. 8. (next week).—C. P. (we cannot meddle with what we 
know nothing of).— Bondy (advertise).—T. L. (book has not arrived), 
—W. N. (no such parsg aph appeared in our peges).—Philo-Shak- 
speare.—R. B.—W. H—P. D. T.—F. 8. P.—C. E—W. B—H. T— 
8. & Co.—C. F, H.—J. P.—H. H. V.—Jack Plane.—H. H. 8.—J, P., 
jan.-—J. B.—F. G.-H.—R. P.—A. W.-K, GJ. E.—E. A. G.~ 
G. W.—F. M.—J. G. N.—An Indian C.£.—T. H. E~A. W.—T. P,— 
J. H.—M —D, & fon.—E. J. 8. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nora.—The responsibflity of signed articles, and papers read a 
public meetings, rest+, of course, with the authors. 








BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTI. 
FICATE. — Transtatioxn. — “ We, the under. 
signed, at the request of Messrs. J. C. Thom 
& Co. certify that the IRON SAFES of Messrs. 
CHUBB & SON, London, of which these gentle- 
men are Agents, were exposed for several hours 
to the fire that took place in the offices of the 
National Government on the evening of the 26th 
instant; that in our presence they were easily 
opened with their respective keys; that the 
moneys and important documents they contained 
were found in perfect order ; and that these Safes 
are now in use in the National Treasury Office.— 
Buenos Ayres, July 31st, 1867. 

(Signed) J. M. Draco, 

Treasurer of the National Government. 
JosE Tomas Rovo. 
Juan M, ALVAREZ. 

A true copy.—A. M. BE xt.” 

A large assortment of these Safes may be in- 
d, and lists of prices obtained, at CHUBB 
& SON’S, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 68, 
Cross-street, Manchester ; 28, Lord-street, Liver- 
pool; and Horseley-fields, Wolverhampton. 


IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufacture of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Pi Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 














SCOTT'S LIFE OF ALBERT DURER. 
Next week, im 1 vol. with Llustrations, 


LBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS; 


containing bis Journal in the Netherlands, Letters from 


A 3 | Venice, Poetry, and other writings: together with Compiete 
Messrs. Coates & Co. Mr, James Harrison, architect, | Geadenues 2 "y tr Secon and 


of his Engravings on Wood, Pictures, 
Eketehes, &c. 
By WILLIAM B. SCOTT, Author of “ Half-hour Lectures on 
the Fine and Ornamenta) Arta,” &c, 
‘London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & ©0. Paternoster-row. 


imperial 8vo, cloth extra, price 8s, 6.1. 


I 
r | ‘HE LIFE of CHARLES the FIFTH, 
EMPEROR of GERM4NY. 
By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D. F.R.8.B. late Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh. 

With tome Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, con- 
densed from that written ty Dagala Stewart, Ff. RS. Edin, 
London : WILLIAM TEUG, Paucras-lane, Cheapside. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ANLY GAMES for BOYS (The 


BOOK of): a practical Guide to the Indoor and Outdoor 
Amusements of ali Seasons, 
By CAPIAIN CRAWLEY, author of “ The Billiard Book,” &. 
Tilustrated by John Proctor, and Others. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Paucras-lane, Cheapside. 


Jue lished, vO. a 
MOKING FIRES: ther CAUSE and 
URE. 


Cc 
By the Rev. A. C. AINSLIE, M.A. Vicar of Corfe, Someret. 

“ Those who are pestered with the nuisance should consult this 
book, in which they will not fail to find a remedy, let the cause be 
what it may.”—Mechanics’ Magazine. 

* Mr. Ainslie has eddressed himself to one of the greatest nuisances 
of civilised life, and dealt with it in such a fashion that bis pame 
ought to become a household word throughout the kingdom.”— 
Lancet. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, Pate: noster-row. 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 

& CO."8 PATENT REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICED SHEET 

of every article required in a well-furnished School, sent for three 
stamps,--PARSONAGE WORKS, ALBERT-STREET, MANCHESTER. 























ES MI 

UANTITIES MADE EASY. 
Pitts Staton that ites eeloaie So te 

by post for 80 stamps.—Addre-s, A. ©. 5, Northbrook-terrace, Burnt 











Ash-lane, Lee, Kent, 8.B. 
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J. L. BACON & COS 


IMPROVED HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 





HAVING had a — experience for many 
a Hot-Water Apparatus su 


are prepared to offer 
them with facility in buildings already erected. 


The average cost of warming a house of ten rooms 























years in heating Houses, Churches, Schools, and other Buildings, both public and private, we 

ne all — > economy and efficiency. The small size of the pipes enables us to introduce 

, 1 pipes can be p aced in any position, either along the skirting, or under the windows, or coiled 

oP - a or oats — the floor, in all cases being covered with iron trelliswork, of either plain or ornamental design, to suit the 

pgp wally ions of the uildings. Buildings warmed on this system are more thoroughly under control than when large pipes are used ; 
’ eir small size, containing but little water, are quickly heated, causing great rapidity of circulation and economy of fuel. 


(exclasive of kitchen offices) having a cubical content of 20,000 feet, would be about 


801., or 41. per 1,000 cubic feet warmed. For churches the cost would fi i 5 i 
“5 med. vary from 10s. per 1,000 cubic feet to 253. ; th t of a church of ordin 
size being about 16s. per 1,000 cubic feet. Schools and factories, about 21. per 1,000 pact feet. neem tra ephcaey - re ph te 


An Apparatus is on exhibition at our office, 


one that this Apparatus stands unrivalled for 
atmosphere, 


where the public are invited to call and examine it, and we are prepared to prove to every 


simplicity, economy, safety, and darability ; and, moreover, that it warms without vitiating the 


Estimates will be given for any plans sent to our office, or on application being made for a personal inspection; and we guarantee every 


apparatus which we erect. 





Testimonials, 


SELECTED FROM MANY WHICH WE HAVE RECEIVED. 


ALTONA RAILWAY STATION. 

“ La the newly-erected large railway-station, I, as architect of the 
same, have bad al! the rooms, without excepnion, heated by Mr. J. L. 
Bacon. I bear testimony to Mr. Bacon that this beating has been in 
full use two winters, and has during this time given full satisfaction 
to the public in general, as well as to the officials of the railway : 
whilst by « derat ption of fuel, an equal and agreeable 
temperature was produced, even in the coldest weather. The trellis 
and pedestais, which are necessary in the heated rooms, do not in 
apy way disturb the rest of the » not even in the luru- 
riously-furnished saloons ; on the contrary, they are quite in har- 
mony with the rest of the furniture. 

To finishing, allow me to add, that the business intercourse with 
Mr. Bacon or his representative was always most agreeable, and that 
during the fixing the apparatas, which cost 1,1124, I never expe- 
rienced any hindrance in my building. It gives me pleasure to be 
able to testify the truth to others, amd thereby contribute my 
experience to recommend Mr. Bacon. 

MANFRED SEM? Archi 

Altona, 19th April, 1868.” -~ _ 








GERMAN AND FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH, 
COPENHAGEN, 


“ We, the undersigned elders of the German and French Reformed 
Church of this City, do hereby, at the request of Mr. J. L. ° 
certify that the Hot-Water Apparatus, erected by him in the above 
mentioned church, has, during the whole of last winter, notwith- 
standing severe frost, worked perfectly well,and at ail times, been 
able to give sufficient heat, 

G. SCHWARTZ, 


8. 
Copenhagen, 20th May, 1860.” Cc. K DE CONINCK. 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CAMDEN-TOWN. 
"To Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co, 

_. Gentlemen,-I have the pleasure to inform you, that the Heat- 
ing Apparatus which you constructed in Camden-road Presbyterian 
Church give «perfect satisfaction. We have now given it a fair trial, 
and up to the present moment have discovered no fault. Amongst 
its chief merits are ite economy in the cousum, of fuel, and the 
rapidity with which it takes effect. I shall be to recommend 
it im preference to any other system as opportunity occurs, 

Iam, Gentlemen, yours, faithfully, 


WM. DINWIDDIE. 
8, Middleton-road, 14th October, 1969.” 








CITY SCHOOL OF ZITTAU. | 
“ At the request of Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co. of Berlin, we, the | 
undersigned Commissioners of Buildings, pronounce favourably on 
the Hot-water Apparatus in the New City School. Messrs. 
J.L. Bacon & Co. have entirely fulfilled the obligations of their 
contract. and have furnished the new school with a Heating Appa- 
ratus which leaves nothing to be desired. Not only isthe Apparatus 
prooerly proportioned to the different rooms to be heated, bat the 
construction, taken in ite whole, ts as exact as one could desire 
The saving in fuel is great in comparison with other modes of 
heating. We have to warm forty-five large rooms, 31 feet long by 
24 feet wide ; two large lecture-room:, the corridors, and four stair- 
cases; making altogether a cubic space of 672,760 feet. We are able 
to obtain at the en? of an hour aad a half 65 deg. Fahr. whatever 
the external tempe.ature may be, and can easily keep the rooms at 
this temperature. During hard frost we barn daily four bushels of 
coal for each farnece; this coal costs us about 5d. per bushel. Expe- | 
rience has taught us that the daily con«amption is on the average 
three bushels per furnace. We have to feed five furnaces, conse- 
quently the heating of the whole of our \arge building costs us 6. 3d. 
per day. It would be impossible to warm our large rooms comfort- 
ably with ordinary hot-air stoves, however perfectiy they might be 
constracted, and the consumption o* fuel would be at least three 
times as great. The advantages of this method of heating aro as 
follow :—The equal distribation of heat; the cleanliness which it 
permits,{no fuel being carried into the rooms; the cheap cost of 
maintsiniog the apparatus (in three years we have bad no exzpence- 
for repairs) ; the saving in fael and attention ; and lastly, the whole 
some heat which is obtained, provided the necessary precautions are 
taken to admit pure air, and allow the vitiated air to escape. 
We are perfectly satisfied with the execution and result of the 
work, and we are about to give Messrs. J. L. Bscon & Co. some more 


very large orders, 
The Commissioners of Towns Buildings, 
E. TRUMMELER, 
Director of Buildings. 


Zittau, 5th March, 1368.” 


PRIVATE HOUSE, TUFNELL PARK, 


** Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry, I beg to state that the | efficiency of Messrs. 
| has becn applied under our direction to a large institution at 


Hot-Water Apparatas you fixed in my residence answers aimirably, 


LUNATIC ASYLUM AT HAMBURG. 
“The undersigned, at Mr. J. L. Bacon's request, hereby certify 
that he has erected for us numerous Hot-water Appara , in 


| private dwellings, offices, schools, and public buildings, and that the 


work which he has executed has entirely fulfilled its purpose every- 
where. Amongst the public buildings, we mention esvecially the 
heating of the cells of the Lunatic Asylum, Friedrichsb-rg (near 
Hamburg) ; in this building the principle of mechanical ventilation 
has been brought into use, and ex-cuted, in connexion with high- 
pressure heating. The air is warmed in the heating-chamber by 


| passing over the surface of the pipes, and is driven to the most 
| remote parts of the buildings, by the means of a small steam fan, 
| through horizontal flues, and reaches the cells at a distance of 250 
| feet, with sufficient force to give, in winter, the required warmth 


ofj66 degrees Fahrenheit, entering through -mall openings near the 
ceiling into the celis, as reques'ed by the physicians. 

The large day-rooms in the main building of the lunatic asylum 
are warmed by Hot- Water Pipes, placed behind the skirting-boards, 
and covered with iron trellis-work, which entirely fulfil their 


purpose. 

We beg to state, finally, that we have always been highly satis- 
fied with the execution and the work of Mr. J. L. Bacon’s High 
Pressure Hot-Water Apparatuses. 

CHR. TIMMERMAN & CO. 

Hambarg, May 1, 1367." Civil Engineers and Architects, 





* COURT OF JUSTICE, BERLIN. 

I certify that Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co. heve erected in the Court 
of Justice of this town a Hoet-Water Apparatus to my entire satis- 
faction. This Apparatus gives a permanent heat of 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit, even with an extermal temperature of 14 degrees 


heit, 
Royal Bau Inspector, 
Berlin, 9th March, 1953.” HES3E. 





LA SAINTE UNION, HIGHGATE. 
“ We have much pleasure in being able to testify to the perfect 
J. L. Bacon & Co.'s Warming Apparatas, which 


maintainiag an equal temperature throughout the house, and being | Highzate. 


capable of adaptation to the varying circumstances of the weather. | 
I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
J. B. SCOTT. 


To Mesars, J. L. Bacon & Co.” 


One of its chief recommendations is the small consumption of fuel, 


into consideration the results gained. 
GOLDIE & CHILD, Architects. 


9, Kensington-syuare, 14th October, 1359,” 


LIST OF SOME OF THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS WHERE OUR HOT-WATER APPARATUS IS IN OPERATION. 
PALACES AND PRIVATE HOUSES ON THE CONTINENT. 


His Majesty the late King of Hanover. 
H.R H. the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. 
H.R.H. Prince Henry of Holland. 

R.H. Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt, 


Frauen-Kirche, Opeshom. 
Holiaens-Ki che, Copenhagen. 
8t. Jacobi-Kirche, Hamburg. 
Bt. Nicolai-Kirche, Hamburg. 
Christus- Kirche, Berlin. 
Lanatic Asylum, Gottingen. 
Lunatic Asylum, Osnabrtick. 


The Lord Chamberlaia, A. von Stenglin. 
Earl of Stollberg, Wernigerode, 

Baron von Reinersdorf, Ober Stradam, 
Baron von Eckardstein, Hasselberg. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Idiot Asylum, Copenhagen, 

Elizabeth Hospital, Berlia. 

Verein’s Bank, Hamburg. 

Credit Bank, Copenhagen, 

Germauia Bank, Stettin. 

Private Bank, Copenhagen. 

L. Behrens & Son's Private Bank, Hambarg. 


Narzymski, von, Jablonow». 

Baron von Warburg, Dresden. 

Biirgermeister (Dr. N. F. Haller), Hamburg. 
Countess Von Puchler Nieler Thomas Walden. 


Post-offica, Berlin. 

University Library, Copenhagen. 
Collegiate School, Dresden. 

City & hool, Zittau. 

Hotel de Rome, Berlin. 

Zoological Garden«, Hanover. 

The Orpheum (Winter Garden), Berlin. 


PRIVATE HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 


The Hon. Sir F. W. Grey, KC.B., wood, Sanningdale, Berks. 
©. 0. Raton, E-q. Tolethorpe dali Ssantoee. 
R. well, esq. Marshgate, Richmond. 
The Rev. F. Rouch, Canterbury. 
J. BR, Scott, esq. Tufnell Park, Londen. 
W. Dickes, eq. a Park, London. 
om “y 





H. RB. M‘Keone, esq. Walworth. 

W. H. Chaplin & Co. Viliers-street, Strand. 

A. Levy, esq. Bristol. 

W. ©. Jay, esq, Will-street, Loudon. 

Wm. Davey, esq. Backhurst-hill, Essex. 

H. T. Davies, esq. Addiscombe, Surrey. 

St, Leonard’s Chureh, Padiham, Lancashire, 

St. George's Presbyterian Church, Croydon. 

St, Martin's Church, Canterbury. 

Bt, Sepulchre’s Church, Skinner-street, London. 








All Saints’ Church, Hatcham. 

8t. Mary’s Church, Whaddon, Cambridgeshire. 
The Parish Chusch of Bampton, Oxfordshire. 
Presbyterian Charch, Carmien Park-road, Londoa, 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, Streatham. 

St. Paul’s Church, Addiscombe, Surrey. 

School for La Sainte Union, Highgate, 

St. Paul’s Schools, S:ratford. 

Whitgitt Hospital School, Croydon. 

St. George’s College, Cro; 


OFFICE and SHOW-ROOMS :—FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 





ONE DOOR FROM RAY STREET. 


) 
» 
} 
. 
. 
: 
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[Oor. 23, 1869. 








EUTTON COMMON.—A valvable and import«nt Freehold E-tate 
comprising a Gentleman's Residence, standing in its own grounds 
of about 7 acres; a valuab'e Building Estate of about 44 acres of 
first-rate Laid, fronting the bigh read; and a genteel Leasehold 
Villa Residence, with Qreun.!s of abet 1) acre. z 

yar . 
ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the MARKT, Tokenbouse-yard, 

Bank of England, on WEDNESDAY next, OCTOBER 27, at ONE 

precisely, in Lots, a valuable and important FREEHOLD ESTATE, 

comprising & odious detached id , Gistinguished as 

Southfields, standing in its own grounds of about 7 acres, with 

capital out-cffices and buildings, celightfully situate on Sutton- 

common, about 14 mile from the railway station, and near the new 
church. Also 44 acres of first-rate Building Land, with a command- 
ing and extensive frontage to the high road, beautifully timbered, 
sicping to the s uth-west, and very favourable as a site for the erec- 

f villa and cottage residences, or for the creation of a small 
residentia! y. Alsoa cheerful and convenient LEASEHOLD 

VILLA RESIDENCE, situate on the Sutton-common-road, known a: 

the ‘' Maisonette,” with unds about 1} acre. Possession wll be 

given op completion of tbe respective purchases. May be viewed by 
permission of the occup-er, and lare at the Mart, Tokenhouse- 
yard ; of Messrs. THOMAS WHITE & SONS, Solicitors, 11, Bedford- 
row ; G B. SMITH, erq Soticitor, Naileworth ; Messrs, DaViDSON, 

CARE, & BANNISTER, Solicitors, 70, Basingball-street, EC. ; and 

of Mesrs, EDWIN FoX & BOUSFIELD, 24, Gresham-ttreet, Bank, 

E.C. (corner of Coleman-street). 








MIDDLESEX.—A very valuab'e Freehold Estste, at Ealing, com- 
prising nearly 60 acres of buiidiog land of bigh character, pors-se- 
ing capabilities for the erection cf euperior residences, similar to 
thore already standing on the estate. f 

A ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD 
have jreceived instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the 

MART, Tokerhoure-yard, Bank of England, on WEDNESDAY, 

NOVEMBER the 17th, 1869, at ONE oclak precisely in one or 

three lots, a very valuable and impor'ant FREEHO.LD Ex=TATE, 

most enviably placed at Ealing, in the county of Middlesex, aud un- 

Goubtedly one of the finest positions for first-class building opera- 

ticne pear London, both as regards its magnificent situation, com- 

manding Views of great extent and beauty, and the exceptionally bigh 
class of houses that have been erected in contiguity. The property 
comp) ises about 60 acres of building land, ripe for immediate deve- 
lopment, and presenting fine rites for the erection of a c’ass of house 
timilar ip style and character to those in the immediate vicinity, 
which are adapteo to the requirements of families of position, and 
ealcniated to supply the demand which the attractions cf the dis- 
trict causes, It is bounded by leading roadways, 60 f-et in width, 
and is mort eligible as regards facility of access, being within three- 
qvarters of a wile of the Eating station on the Great Western Rail- 
way : in addition to which the New Castle-hiil statin op the seme 
line will shortly be opened at the southern boundary of the estate ; 
and a portion of the Jand at the north end wiil be required by the 
Neath Metropoitan hae, for which powers bave been granted, and 
astat‘on agreed to be built om the property. The resicences that 
bave alreacy been erected pear the estate are very superior edifices, 
beth iv cometruction and accommodaiior. They command good 
reuta’s, avd give a high character to the property.— Particulars and 
plans are prep*ring, and may +hortly be obtained of Messre. ROCHE 
@ GOVER, Soeliciters, 33. Uld Jewry ; at the Mart ; and cf Merars. 
ELWILN FOX & BOUSFIEL1, 24, Gresham-treet, Bank, E.C. 





WATTON and THETFORD RAILWAY.—To Contractors and 
Ov bers —The above line being pow opened, 

\ 7 MANN has received instructions from 

« Mr. Wa'ker, the contractor, to SELL by AUCTION, ou 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1869, at the WRETHAM STATION 
(midway betwen Thetford and Watton), a capital LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE and TENDER, a tank Citto, a 40-feet monkey pile-engine, 
2 first-rate timber drags, irom crab, 80 iron wheelbarrows, 7 bridge 
centres, screw jacks, boring tackle, 5 tons of temporary rails, 10 
thiee-wheel clay~<arts, wire ropes, iron wagon axles, ladders, bods, 
pianks, irom, tumbril. spring-cart, horse-boxes, gates, felt, timber, 


and numerous cther effects. —Catalogues of the Auctioneer, Thetford, 
Norfolk. 





To Builders, Country Dealers, Parties Repairing, and Others,— 
Perempt ry tale, by order of the Mo: tgagves. 

if C. COOPER will SELL by AUCTION, 

e wWitbout reserve, on MONDAY, OCTOSER 25th, at ONE 
o'clock, a large quantity of elegaot and costly English and French 
PAPERHANGINGS, 200 galions Varnish, about 6 tons White Lew 
and Patevt Dryers, 2 tous Putty, and a quantity of dry and ground 
Brunswick Green.—On view. Catalogues had. 





Public Offices act, 1865.—Second Sale of Buildiog Materials. 
. ‘ ‘ a] Al . 

i\' ESSKS. GLASIER & SONS have been 

. faveured with instructions from the Commissioners of ber 
Majesty's Works and Public Builcings, to SELL by AUCrION, on 
the PREMI-Es, on WEDNESDAY next, OCTOBER 27, at TWELVE 
for ONE o'clock, in Lota, the BUILDING MATERIALS of FIVE 
HOUSES and SHOPS, Nos. 18 and 19. King-street, aud 56, 57, and 
58, Charles-street, Westminster: comp:ising about 300,000 capital 
stock bricks, tiles, timber in roofs, floors, &c.; doors, sashes and 
frames, plate glaes and o'h-r shop fronts, register aud other stoves, 
slate cisterns, stone paving, copper steam boiler, fixtures and fittings, 
and several tons of lead.—On view day prior and morning of Bale, 
and catalogues had of JAMES PENNETHORNE. E-q. 7, Whitehall- 
yard ; at the Office of ber Majesty's Works, &c, 12, Whitehali-place ; 
on the Premises ; aud of the Aucticneers, 41, Charing Cross, 





NORBITON PARK, New Maiden, Surrey.—Eligible Freehold 


Building Lan i. 
ME TAYLOR is instructed to SELL by 


AUCTION, at the NORBITON PARK HOTEL, New Malden, 
turrey, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 25:b, 1869, at BEVEN o'clock 
precisely, Thirty-five Lote of very eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, having valuable frontages to Penrith-road, Montem road, 
and Camb: idge-road, New Maiden, within five minutes’ walk of the 
Coombe and Maiden Ratiway Station. The esta‘e is well adapted 
for the erection of semi-detached villas or terrace houses. Nine- 
tenths of the purchase-m ney may be paid in nine years by equal 
quarterly instalments, with interest at 5 per cent. on the balance due 
each quart-r,or the remainder may be paid off at any time without 
botice —Plans, &c. may be obtained on and after Wednesday, 
October 13\b, at the Railway Tavern, New Malden; at the Piace ef | 
Sale; and of the Auctioneer, 1074, Fenchurch-street, City, 





CLAPTON PARK, near St. John’s Church, Hackney.— Eligible 
Freeholo Building Land. 


. See 
N R. J. TAYLOR is instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse-yard, 
lothbary, EC on MONDAY, NOVEMPMER ist, 1869, at ON o'clock 
Precively, 75 iote of very eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND: 
th- 


| (NOMPETITION, 


pa: 
s reet, King’s Cross, W.C. 





PUPIL. This is an oppo'tunity that seld»m presents itself — 
Address, R. A, care of Mr. Neison, 25, Bouverie-stcee*, Fleet-s'reet. 


Ob 4442! SURVEYORSHIPS. 





with maximom salaries of 500’. 4001. a year vely, will be 


held in DUBLIN in NOVEMBER next. 

Ibe Ex«minations wil! extend ov-r the four days commencing 
with NOVEMBER 2nd, and tne five days commencing with NOVEM- 
BER 16th; and wil! be in the following subjects. of which Candt- 
dates are at liberty to take up all or any, subject to a disallowance 
of maiks for superficial kaowle ige :— 


PART 1. Maximum of 


Marka. 

Mathematics, including Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Algebra, Differential and Integral ulus, and 100 
Geometrical Optics. 

Mechanical Philosophy, inc’uding Statics, Dyna- 
mies, Hydrostatics and Hydrautics, Pneumatics, 10 
and Heat regarded as a Bource of Power 

Experimental S-ience, including Loorganic see | 100 
mistry, Heat. Electricity, and Maguetism. 

Ge logy and Mineralogy .....-.. 6... ss severe oocees #” 

PART IL. 

Strength and other Properties of Materials, and cl | 100 
Calenlation of Strains, 

A. Railway and Capa! Engineering ......---.----- 140 

B. Mari e Engineering, incluting Harbour, Dock, 140 
Sea and Reclamation Works. 

C. Hydraulic Engineering, inclating Water satel | 140 
ply, Sewa.e, and Irrigation, 

D. County Works, including Architecture, aie! 140 
Drainage, and River Works. 


mo) 

*,* Each of the groups lettered A, B, C, D, to include D rigns. 
Estimates, Specifications, and the Mechanical contrivances cynnected 
with it; and Candidate. will be requir-d to show that they ines 
heen engaged in the etice of their professi dequate works 
for a sumicient ine a have hed in some other way satirfa tory 
oppertunities of becoming scquainted with the practice of their 
profession in some one of the b bes thus indicated 

Persons wishing to compete shou'd forward, not later than 
OCTOBE® 26. evidence of their age (which most be between 26 and 
4%, avd of their pr fersional training, to “ The Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Cannon-row, London, &.W.” 
fuch further inquiries as may be necersary will be made by the 
Civil Service Comm'-sioners, with regard to the age of 
ard a'so as to their bealth and cheracter. 

Dublin Castle, 2ad October, 1969. 

TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, ae, 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
FW Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the Honse of Call, Marlhorengh Inn, Blenbeim- 
stepa. Oxford-street. Work dene by the day, hour, or job. Materials 
found if required.— Address to the Secretary. 


ALSTED LOCAL BOARD of 


HEALTH —WANTED, a competent person to undertake 
the duties of SURVEYOR, INS°ECTOd, and COLLECTOR, under 
this Board, at a salary of 1101. He mast devote his whole time to 
the duties of his office, and preference will be given to a pers who 
has had experience im such daties. Applications to be made, and 
te timonials sent in to me, on or befor- the 9th of NOVEMBER 
next. G P ARDEN, C.erk to the Boar, 
Halstead, Easex, 13th October, 1869. 


\ ANTED, a WOOD-WORKING 


MACAGINIST, to Take the Management and Working of 
several Machines in a Bailler’s Shop. Tne vac«wey is caused by the 

death of a much re«pected servant. To a first-c'a-s man, the situa- 

tion wonld be permanent.—Address, steting wages, reference, aud 
testimonials, to STEVENSON & WESTON, Builders, Not ingham. 


TO JOINERS. é 
\ ANTED, an energetic WORKING 
FOREMAN. One used to machinery preferred — Address, 
by letter, stating qualifications, salary, &c W. T. P. 20, Belle Vue- 
villas, Holloway. Good references indispeasabie. 


WAN TED, aCLERK to the Leek Improve- 


ment Commissioners. His duties will be to k-e, all the 
accounts, and attend to office work generally; a'so to attend all 
Board and Committee meetings. Security required, 5001. A person 
having had some experience ia a similar situation, and who is pre- 
pared with satisfactory testimonials, will be preferred. Applicants 
to state salary required.—Address, ‘‘Chairman of Improvement 
Commis«ioners, Leek,” on or before th+ 30th instant, 

Mesers, HACKER & ALLEN, Law Clerka, 


WANTED, by an Architect, a thorough 
Perspective and General DRAUGIITSMAN, accustomed to 
the designing and getting up of competiion drawings, State ta ary 
and pre-ivus encarements —Address, A. B. care of Mr. A. Day, 52, 


Kew-street, Birmingham 
W ANTED, an experienced GLASS 


BURNER. A man thorongh!y up in the construction and 
arranagement cf kilns, and of good cha-acter, wou'd have permin nt 
employment —App'y, by letter, to 8. J. T. Post-office, West Strand. 


TO SURVEYORS AND ENGINEERS, 


W ANTED, in an Engineer’s Office in the 

country for a few months,a Young Man who understands 
LEVELLING and SURVEYING, where be wou'd have an oppor- 
tunity of improving himself.—Addvess (by letter only), ALPHA, at 
H. Suffell’s, 11, ge-street, Westminster, 3. W. 


\ ANTED, an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE 


to a CARPENTER and JOINER, at Tonbrid Wells, 
Premiam required —Apply to Mr. C, ADIE, Auctioneer, Tonbridge 






































| Wells. 





C-pris' bg ope tavern plot and eighteen shop picts in Chat 





road aid Pratt’:-road, aud sixty-three plots for private houses, within 
five minutes’ wa'k of the Homerton Railway ptation, Nine-tenths 
of the purchase-money may be paid in nine y-ars by equal quarterly 
instelments, with interest at 5 percent on the balance due each 
quarter, or the remainder may be paid off at any time without 
botice.— Plans, &. way be obtained on and after this day, Octuber 
20th, at the Clapton Park Tavern, Chateworth-road ; at the Privry 
Tavern, Elderfieio-r ad ; at the Place of Sale ; and of the Auctioneer, 
No. 1074, Fenchurch-street, City. 


T the BALTIC SALE-ROOM, SOUTH 
BEA-HOUrK, Threaineedle-street, Ww 
NOVEMBER, 1569, at Two oelock. esa meet, a8 
500 Loads Foreign and Colonial Timber. 
100,000 Pieces ditto ditto Deals aud Battens, 
And other Wood Goods, 
H. FREEM L J} 
3, Crooked-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. Pat hoe 


O LIME-BURNERS, WHITING and 


CEMENT MsaNUFACIURERS.—TO BE BOLD, in conse- 
quence of the ceath of the late owner, in NOVEMBER ne xt, by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, unless previously disp sed of. a FREEHUI.D 
PROPERTY of 36 Actes, enim bing open pits of grey and white 
chaik, rend, eno brik-earth. This preperty is situated at Amber- 
ley, Buse x,on the Kiver Arun (baving Water communication with 
Loucon and Purtemouth), snd sbuts on the Amberley Station of the 
London, Brighton, aud touib Coast Bailway. The lime produced 
bas been ured for the Postedewn Fortification —A ly to Mears. 
RICHARD & GEORGE HOLME, Bolicitoss, ‘Arundel 








TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


\ 7ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


Man whoisa Writer No objection t: fill up time at 
the brush. Can do plain graining. Town or couatry.— Address, 
J. G. 15, Great Tichfield-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


TO BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION a: FOREMAN and MANAGER, both in Stock- 

work or Kilns, Piyes and Tiles, or Take at per Thousand, Good refer- 

ences can be given.—Address, A. B. 20, Thuriand-road, Bristol-gar- 
dens, Paddington-green, W. 


TO MASTER BUILD&RS AND PAINTERS. 


WANTED, bya thoroughly practical Man, 
AE oe ——— od as <r andGLAZI&R. Can tarn 
seed, Keatisorows A.W, eS He Wonkingten 











ARCAITECTS AND SURVEYORS, eg 


TO AR 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT. accustomed to taking and laying down 
plans, preparing detail and other drawings. Good references.— A d- 
dress, A. care of H. H. Collins, esq. 5, Queen-street, B.C. 


WANTED, a SITUATION as BUILD- 


ER’s CLERK, Time or Store Keeper Correct measurer 
quick at figures, and kept & set of books at inst 





ment Gool 





reference, &c,— Address, J. L, 65, South Islaud-place, “road, 


PERSPECTIVE 


/ ARCHITECTURAL, and ENGINEERING DRAWINGS pre- 
red from rough sketches.—Address, “LA PALETTE,” 14, Argyle- 


N Architect and Surveyor has a vacancy 
in hi« office for a well-educated Youth, as ARTICLED 


An open competition for TWO COUNTY SURVBYORSHIPS, 
and respecti 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by an OUT-DOOR FORE. 
cefsroncon—sidrom, “A. B. care of Ma. Ladbary, 14, High-stroot 


Southwark, 8. EB. 
D a — M 
ANTE a Youn an, a permanent 
, SITUATION, wr Job as otra basen Hand, Can oe 
littl { sperhanging an‘ 4s fitting. ‘Wn or country. 
stjectton to cravel~-apply to D. B 25, Carcline-strest Rast, Cuinden. 
town, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly competent ASSISTANT, especially well up in 
pmo one deg wy drawings.— Address, T. 8. 65, Cambri ige- 


ANTED, a SITUATION by a Young 
Base 2 Nymeren oe revues, BS 
nan Vb epg > Reh 9 «5 2, Wakeficld-mews, Begoat-oquare, = 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN of JOB, or Mauagement of a good 
Jobbing Busioess, or as Working Foreman. ter and Joiner 

















Agei 38 mces —Addres, T. H. 2, " 
Gioucester-road, Croydon Comm »n. 
TO SAWMILL PROPRIETORS AND BUILDERS, 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by a MILL 
SAWYER, to work a bench, or can work a frame, and sharpen 
ewn circular saws, Isa sober acd steady man. God references.— 


App'y to H. T. 10, Eldridge-road, Rouel-rosd. Bermoadasy. 


WANIED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or to Superintend Works for a Builder, 
or on a Gentleman's Estate. 





Just complete! some | 
arge works, 


Well versed in all branches of the iter by 
trade. 4. ase references, —. A. B, 7, Tavistock- 
road, Westbourne-park, W. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS.—Addres, 88, Office of ** The Builder.’’ 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
| ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in an office of the above. Terms mod srate. 
Temporary sasistance given at office or at home. Perepective.— 
Address, 76, Victoria Park-road, South Hwkosy. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
i CLERK of WORKS lor GENERAL FOREMAN. Joiner by 
trade. Has just completed a first-ciass mansion, farm buildiogs, &c. 
Agel 37.—Addres:, Tr. H. Post-office, Eset Indis-road, Poplar. ; 


| WV ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as BUILDER'S FOREMAN.—Jast finished s g»od 
wainscot job. Town or country. Ag d 33.—Addres, K. T. 3, 
Catherine-street, Cornweall-road, Lambeth, 8. &. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 
SITUATION, or Job. Country not objected to.—Address, 

J. P. 10, The Terrace, Kensington, W. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man, as WRITER, GRAINER, MAR®&LE3, and GEN@RAL 
DECORATOR. Willing to fill up his time with avy other braach of 
the busines, Wages moderate.—Adiress, G. O. 6, Keed’s-place, 


Kentish-twwo, N.W. 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
MACHINE, or 


Man, thoroughly competent, at the MORT. 
as Chalk Lise Map. Would make himseif generally usefal, if 
required.—Ad‘ress, B. 36, Bervicaa, 


ANTED, by a Builder's Foreman, a 
SITUATION as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. good 
draughtsman, aad a thorough 4 with r ing, hand- 
railing, and roofing. Good references from p esent em ployer.— 
Adiress, G. CANDLER, Fioreace Cottage, Lower Eglinton-road, 
Ploastead, Kent. 


\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a SIGN 
and GLAS= WRITBR and EMBOASER. Can mike himself 

y usefal. Wages not so mach an object, as he is desirous of 

ving Louden. Hignert refe as to ch aod ability.— 
Addcew, X. Y. Z. Post-office, Charing-cross. 


TO BRICK AND TILE MERCHANTS. 


WANTED, by a thoroughl experienced 
Man, a BIL UATION as MANAGEM, FOREMAN, or by the 
referensea,—Addre:s, A. B. 





























accvunts, 
‘aversham, Kent. 


Thousand. Cau kee 
13, 8t. Mary’s-road, 





\ ANTED, by a thoroaghly Practical 
BUILDER'S FOREMAN, s RE ENGAGEMENT. Carpenter 
by trade. Good reference. — Address, A. B. 24, Myrtile-street, 


Queen's-road, 


W ANTED, WORK, by an experienced 

Man, Glazier, Painter, and Paperbanger, Uan do a job 
of zinework or plumbing. Wagrs low.—Addrers, A. L. 17, Oolling- 
wood-street, Biackfriars-road. 


TO PLUMSERS, PAINTERS, BUILDERS, OR AGENTS. 
\ ANTED, by a thoroughly practical, handy 
Mar, a SITUATION. Something permanent is required. 


Good refereuce can be had, by addrewing to A. B. at Mr. Watilng’s 
6, G.eat Button -Street, Clerkenwell. j 











TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDER3. 


ANTED, by a steady Young a 

SITUATION as PLUMBER or Three branch Hand. If for 

a coostancy, wiliiag to tarn his 5 rate terme, Town or 

+ ere 2 Address, PLUMBER, 10, Charles-street, Islington-greep, 
adon. 


WANTED, a SITUATION in a Builder's 
Office. Neat draughtewan. Kuowledge of quantities, Goot 
eae hh wren Mg me, Oo OT 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a respectable Youog Man, 


a SITUATION as PLUMBEK. Good reference if required. 
Acdress, J. F. 8, 9, Camming-street, Pentonvile-hiil, 





BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


TO 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by a 
PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and ZINC-WORKER. Town or 
country. Good references if required.—Address, D. F, 13, Gloucester- 
street, Queen-s) nare, Bloomsbury, London, W.0. 





UILDEKS AND OTHERS. 


2 TO B 
W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
8HOP or REING FORSMAN, or Ch of a Job, by a 
tious a, the last Solis fou. Gna ce Sinaia a B. 
26, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, W. eanenies : 
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